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Start Boiling That Water, Friend 


p#! DELTA KAPPANS told us last spring that 
they don’t enjoy reading discussions of school fi- 
nance. Only one-fourth of the respondents to a 
readership survey want more finance articles in the 
KAPPAN. By contrast, nearly two-thirds like discus- 
sions of “controversial issues” and would continue 
and expand them in the fraternity journal. 


The brute fact seems to be—and we don’t 
like it any better than you do—that no more 
controversial issue will assail education in 
the Showdown Sixties than the one labeled, 
“How can we pay for the program of educa- 
tion we think necessary?” 


Hard-headed Art Corey makes this very plain in 
the lead KAPPAN article this month. He says, “One 
conclusion seems certain. The future financial needs 
of the public schools in America cannot be met if 
leadership persists in continuing a ‘business as usual’ 
attitude.” 

It is up to Phi Delta Kappans, reluctant though 
they may be, to think through workable solutions and 
fight for their adoption. This takes a high order of 
leadership. Many of us have seen such leadership 
exercised on the local level, with outstanding ad- 
ministrators carrying their communities to new 
heights of participation and support. How can such 
leadership operate at the national level? 


The job is indeed monumental. It calls for 
nothing less than a revolution in social 
values. This is the revolution our leading 
intellectuals have been discussing for years. 
They ask, again and again, how much long- 
er America will cater to private wants when 
such public needs as education grow con- 
stantly greater and more visible—though 
TV seldom focuses on them. 


As John Kenneth Galbraith says, “The engines 
of mass communication, in their highest state of de- 
velopment, assail the eyes and ears of the community 
on behalf of more beer but not of more schools. Even 
in the conventional wisdom, it will scarcely be con- 
tended that this leads to an equal choice between 


the two.”* Somehow, school leaders will have to 
overcome the massed weight of modern advertising— 
which carries editorial opinion with it, willy-nilly. 

Let's face it. The scientist or engineer who de- 
votes himself to developing a new carburetor, cleans- 
er, or depilatory for which the public recognizes no 
need and will feel none until an advertising cam- 
paign arouses it, is one of the valued members of 
our society. A politician or public servant (the school 
superintendent, let’s say) who dreams up a new 
public service is a wastrel. Few public offenses are 
more reprehensible. 


America’s huge advertising industry oper- 
ates exclusively on behalf of privately pro- 
duced goods and services. Who is fooled 
by such pseudo-magnanimous gestures as the 
Advertising Council’s “billion dollar cam- 
paigns” for better schools? Only the un- 
sophisticated believe that they are motivated 
by anything other than the instinct for self- 
preservation. Madison Avenue constantly ex- 
hibits the neuroses of one who doubts the 
value of his service to society. The school 
campaigns help Young and Rubicam to live 
with themselves. They help the schools too, 
but not enough. 


We wonder what reaction Benton and Bowles 
would have to our own proposal for righting this 
imbalance, which constitutes the worst blotch on 
America’s shining social achievement. The proposal 
is quite simple. Yet it conforms to John Dale Rus- 
sell’s requirements for inventiveness (see Dr. Russell's 
article, page 8). Here it is: 


We would tax every ad in every paper, 
on every billboard, in every bus, on every 
radio or TV program. We would make the 
rate 50 per cent. We would earmark every 
dollar for education. At a conservative esti- 
mate, the yield would be $6 billion per year. 
Enough to make quite a difference, eh? 


And as for you, Mr. Skeptic, our reply is the same 


rted in American Government: The Clash of Issues, by 


* As re 
ush, Krislor, and Lee. Prentice-Hall, 1960 


Burkhart, 
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as Mark Twain's. He said that, as a solution to the 
submarine menace, we ought to bring the oceans to 
a boil. When asked how he would boil all that water, 
Mark said it was his job to think up the solution, 
and someone else’s job to boil the water. 


Please don’t misunderstand. We mean to 








be neither flippant nor irresponsible. We are 
deadly serious in saying that America is in 
danger from the hucksters who make beer 
and chromium seem more important than 
education. As a solution, taxes on advertising 
may be neither viable nor valid. But the 
problem is real and present. —SME 





Can Profs and Businessmen 


Galbraith Says— 


> “In a well-run and well-regulated community, 
with a sound school system, good recreational op- 
portunities, and a good police force—in short a 
community where public services have kept pace 
with private production—the diversionary forces op- 
erating on the modern juvenile may do no great 
damage. Television and the violent mores of Holly- 
wood and Madison Avenue must contend with the 
intellectual discipline of the school. The social, 
athletic, dramatic, and like attractions of the school 
also claim the attention of the child. These, together 
with the other recreational opportunities of the com- 
munity, minimize the tendency to delinquency. Ex- 
periments with violence and immorality are checked 
by an effective law enforcement system before they 
become epidemic. 

“In a community where public services have failed 
to keep abreast of private consumption things are 
very different. Here, in an atmosphere of private 
opulence and public squalor, the private goods have 
full sway. Schools do not compete with television 
and the movies. The dubious heroes of the latter, 
not Miss Jones, become the idols of the young. The 
hot rod and the wild ride take the place of more 
sedentary sports for which there are inadequate 
facilities or provision. Comic books, alcohol, nar- 
cotics, and switchblade knives are, as noted, part 
of the increased flow of goods, and there is nothing 
to dispute their enjoyment. There is an ample supply 
of private wealth to be appropriated and not much 
to be feared from the police. An austere community 
is free from temptation. It can be austere in its 
public services. Not so a rich one. 

“Moreover, in a society which sets large store by 
production, and which has highly effective ma- 
chinery for synthesizing private wants, there are 
strong pressures to have as many wage earners in 
the family as possible. As always, all social behavior 
is part of a piece. If both parents are engaged in 
private production, the burden on the public services 
is further increased. Children, in effect, become the 
charge of the community for an appreciable part of 
the time. If the services of a community do not 


keep pace, this will be another source of disorder.” 
—The Affluent Society, J. K. Galbraith 





Speak Same Tongue? 


Romney Says— 


> Describing the morally corrosive effect of horse- 
power, tailfins, and scads of gleaming chrome, 
George Romney, president of American Motors, says, 
“The most important and most conspicuous prod- 
uct of our economy grew in almost unbelievable 
waste and ostentation at a time when intensely serious 
unmet problems were being discussed with deep 
and spreading concern.” Many Americans, he sug- 
gests, driving to work in a tailfinned dinosaur, “feel 
a wave of embarrassment, listening to the car radio 
broadcast news of the defeat of a school bond issue.” 

Moreover, Romney says, the dinosaurs influence 
people abroad, where men are trying to make up 
their minds whether capitalism or communism is the 
wave of the future. 

“The excesses of the automobile industry, perhaps 
the world’s leading example of the working of a free 
economy, seriously weakened confidence in our sys- 
tem, not only in the eyes of our own people, but 
in the eyes of a world torn between conflicting ideas,” 
says Romney. 

Fortunately, he adds, the success of the compact 
car signifies an important change in the nation’s 
psychology. “We. are abandoning frills for function, 
self-indulgence for reason, excess for sacrifice.” 

But are the savings on compacts being channeled 
to education, or to places in the world where human 
needs are greater than ours? Romney doesn’t say. 


Perilous Projections 


>» M. M. Chambers, in the May, 1960, Journal 
of Higher Education, notes that state appropriations 
for higher education are rising at approximately 10 
per cent per year. “If by 1970 the state appropria- 
tions are two and a half times what they are now, 
and the federal support amounis to four times what 
it is today, we shall be able to lift the burden of 
fees from students in public colleges and universities 
and forget the nightmare of a vast bureaucratic sys- 
tem of scholarships,” he says. 


* * 2 


® There are a thousand hacking at the branches 
of evil to one who is striking at the roots. 
—Thoreau in Walden 
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Of Issues and Trends 


In Education 


By ARTHUR F. COREY 


HIS meaning of the word issue in the title 
is borrowed from legal terminology. In court 

pleading an issue is a point affirmed by one 
party to a suit and denied by another, hence a 
controversial point. 

There is a close relationship between issues 
and trends. When answers are developed for 
issues, we then speak of the answers as trends. 
Issue as here used is a relatively new word. In the 
Bible and in Shakespeare it always means a result 
or an outcome. The word in its Latin derivation 
means that which comes out. Thus we have an 
interesting example of semantic complexity. If on 
the one hand an issue is an unresolved problem, 
and on the other is an outcome, then the trend of 
solution evolving from an issue might itself be 
termed an issue. Such involvement suggests this 
title: “What Will Be the Issue [outcome or trend] 
of Our Issues [controversies] in School Finance?” 


| ypevcocnaaite some agreement on the general 
character and purpose of public education, 
there are but three general issues in public school 
finance. In a law pleading there are general issues, 
collateral issues, and immaterial issues. There are 
numberless collateral issues which may be dis- 
cussed in connection with each general issue and 
many immaterial issues which will, it is hoped, 
be here ignored. 





MR. COREY (Alpha Epsilon 161) is state executive 
secretary of the California Teachers Association. This 
article is based on a paper he first delivered at the 
School Finance Conference sponsored last April by 
the Committee on Educational Finance, NEA, in St. 
Louis. Mr. Corey later presented it before a Phi 
Delta Kappa group meeting at the University of 
Southern California. (A complete report of the St. 
Louis conference proceedings will be published soon 
by the NEA Research Division.) 


FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS 
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By 1970 we will be $15 billion a year 
short of paying for the kind of education 
America wants unless important new re- 
sources are tapped. 

Says Arthur Corey: “Educators must re- 
examine their cherished concepts of school 
finance in order to meet the dramatic im- 
mensity of the need.” 

One specific proposal: A national study 
of problems involved in integrating large- 
scale federal support into state systems of 
school finance. It would help us avoid serious 
mistakes when federal support comes, as it 
must. 


ST TUTTO OCC a 


The general issues might be stated, in their 
simplest terms, in the form of three brief ques- 
tions: 

1. What are the defensible limits of public edu- 
cation? 

2. How much should the public schools cost? 

3. Who shall pay for public education and 
how? 

In order to discuss these issues with any degree 
of effectiveness, one must make certain assump- 
tions. These are the stipulations which must be 
agreed upon at the outset. There are those who 
may say that the concepts I shall outline are 
idealistic and unworkable, but if so they have 
never shared the American dream of a society of 
free and equal men. These postulates must find 
their verification, not in reason alone, but also 
in faith. I base my “pleading” on this faith: 


“THE PUBLIC SCHOOL is the major agency 
by which society assures both its stability and 
its evolution. 
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“THE PUBLIC SCHOOL is based upon a firm 
belief in the integrity and worth of the indi- 


vidual. 


“THE PUBLIC SCHOOL is committed irrevo- 
cably to strive for equal educational opportunity 
for all. 


“THE PUBLIC SCHOOL is dedicated to the 
ideai that human liberty is best guaranteed 
through representative government and demo- 
cratic processes. 


“THE PUBLIC SCHOOL is of itself a recogni- 
tion that only an enlightened people may safely 
exercise liberty and wisely pursue happiness. 


“In keeping with these principles, it is the obli- 
gation of the free public school in America to 
provide for every person the educational op- 
portunity which will enable him proudly to as- 
sume his responsibilities as an American citi- 
zen.” 


WHAT ARE THE DEFENSIBLE 
LIMITS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION? 


VERY American child should receive nine 
years of elementary education, including a 
year of kindergarten. Virtually every child should 
receive four years of high-school education, and 
junior or community colleges should offer two 


additional years of education to all who desire it. 
The school year should be at least 180 days for 
all, and should be supplemented by an additional 
summer session of at least twenty-five days for 
those who wish to attend. Any American, at any 
age, should find academic, vocational, and recre- 
ational opportunities through free adult education 
in the public schools. 

Every classroom should be staffed with a com- 
petent, well-trained teacher. Adequate counseling, 
as well as medical and psychiatric services, should 
be provided at all levels. School buildings should 
be functional, safe, healthful, and beautiful. 

Special programs should be provided for the 
retarded, the gifted, the deaf, the blind, and the 
seriously handicapped. These programs must have 
specially prepared teachers and the appropriate 
special equipment without which the unique needs 
of these groups cannot be met. 

There may be many who will not now support 
all aspects of this total program, but there is 
ample evidence that the American people will not 
be satisfied with less. There are a few communi- 
ties in our country where all of these elements 
may be found, and the trend is in this direction 
everywhere. This is the kind of program we must 
be prepared to finance in the future. 


1Commission on Educational Policy, California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 1956. 
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HOW MUCH SHOULD 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS COST? 


"THE two most important factors determining 

the cost of public education are pupil enroll- 
ment and teachers’ salaries. Both of these factors 
can be predicted with some degree of accuracy. 
In the next ten years, high-school enrollment will 
increase about 50 per cent and elementary school 
enrollment will increase about 16 per cent. This 
added enrollment will require at least four-tenths 
of a million new teachers and other professional 
staff members.” 

Trends are now evident which will result in the 
upgrading of candidates for teacher education and 
an increase in the general education required in 
teacher preparation. With added emphasis on 
subject matter specialization for secondary teach- 
ers and a rapid increase in the number of junior 
college teachers, there will be a consistent in- 
crease in the demand for teachers with graduate 
preparation beyond the bachelor’s degree. The 
relatively heavy increase in secondary enrollment 
will accentuate this demand. Acceptance of the 
amount of college preparation as a major factor 
in the classification of teachers for salary purposes 
will push average salaries up faster than in pro- 
fessional fields where programs of preparation 
have been standardized and are expected to re- 
main static. 

In the past, rapid teacher turnover and rela- 
tively large numbers of new teachers at the 
lower levels of salary schedules has tended to 
hold down average salaries. With the improve- 
ment of retirement systems and the professional- 
ization of teaching, there will be more career 
teachers at the higher salary levels. Although 
highly desirable, this trend will increase average 
salaries at a rate more rapid than might have 
been expected. 

There seems to be substantial agreement that 
salary levels for teachers are not competitive with 
other groups requiring comparable preparation, 
hence they must be raised faster than general wage 
levels if the stiff competition for trained manpower 
is to be successfully met. 

The necessary increases in the average salary 
of teachers could be at least partially offset by 
increasing class size. The tendency to make this 
kind of compensatory adjustment seems to have 
been arrested in recent years, however. In fact, 
class size has dropped slightly. There seems to 
be emerging a professional consensus that, even 
though in some subjects and in some areas class 


2 National Goals in the satiny and Construction of Public Ele- 
ie” and Secondary Schools, U. S. Office of Education, April, 
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size could be safely increased, these savings 
would be more than balanced by correcting the 
admittedly serious problem of oversize classes 
in other areas. In California the cost of decreasing 
elementary school class size from 33 to 32 would 
be $15 million annually for teachers’ salaries 


alone. 
The possibility of decreasing the total expendi- 


ture for teachers’ salaries through the use of me- 
chanical and eicctronic devices is now being 
suggested. The heavy initial cost of such equip- 
ment would go far in offsetting any such savings 
during the early years of its use. Even if the 
adoption of such devices proceeded rapidly, the 
savings during the next ten years would not be 
dramatic. 

Every suggestion for increasing efficiency in 
the expenditure of the school dollar must be 
carefully considered, and undoubtedly some sav- 
ings can be effected. However, there is every in- 
dication that for the next ten years the over- 
all trend in school costs will continue to be sharply 
upward. 

The Office of Education has just released a 
forceful document* in which it takes a forthright 
position bearing directly on the issue of public 
school costs. The recommendations are so sig- 
nificant and appropriate that they must be quoted 
here at some length. 


To provide teaching staff salaries in keeping with 
the National Goals stated will require, by the year 
1963-64, average salaries 50 per cent higher in 
purchasing power than those prevailing in 1958-59. 
To preserve this level of achievement for the re- 
mainder of the decade 1959-60 through 1968-69 
will call for further upward adjustment of instruc- 
tional salaries over the second five years, as neces- 
sary to maintain the new comparative position of 
teaching among other competing occupations—an 
increase which, on the basis of present projections, 
may be tentatively assumed to be 3 per cent per 
year. In many communities the salary levels need 
to be doubled or more than doubled by 1963-64, 
while the great majority of school districts will 
need to effect increases of lesser magnitude. 

This increase, in terms of the national average 
salary level which would result, is roughly equiva- 
lent to compressing into a five-year period the 
amount of salary increase which would be achieved 
in twelve years according to the present trend. 
The national cost of this achievement—without 
regard to the respective sources of funds to be 
used—would be a total of $120.5 billion for the 
ten-year period, the annual average being $12.1 
billion, and the largest amount in any one year 
(1968-69) being $15.0 billion. 

To attain the National Goal for school facilities 
will require the construction of an estimated 607,800 
classrooms during the decade 1959-60 through 
1968-69: 416,300 of these are required during the 


2 Op. cit. 
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first five years, 1959-60 through 1963-64. The total 
capital outlay expenditure required to supply these 
classrooms may be estimated at $25.5 billion in dol- 
lars of 1959 purchasing power. Capital outlay ex- 
penditures for schools are traditionally financed by 
issuing long-term obligations. If these same meth- 
ods are used to finance the schools needed in the 
decade ahead, the total revenue that must be raised 
to provide these schools and to service the debt 
already existing may be estimated at $26.8 billion 
over the decade. Of this $26.8 billion, about one- 
half is needed for debt service on classrooms al- 
ready constructed by 1958-59. 


HOW MUCH WILL 
COSTS GO UP? 


Now for the important question: How much 
will costs go up in the next decade? Several 
individuals and groups have released estimates. 
The White House Conference on Education 
was one of the first. In 1955 the conference esti- 
mated that dollars spent on education should 
double in the decade following.* The White House 
Conference group undershot the costs by several 
billions. Between 1954-55 and 1958-59 total costs 
have already increased from $9.7 billion to $14.4 
billion, an increase in the first four years of almost 
50 per cent. 

In 1957 the Rockefeller Brothers Fund esti- 
mated that in ten years the total education effort 
—public schools, private schools, and colleges 
and universities—is likely to call for $30 billion 
in 1957 prices. The total outlay in 1957 was 
about $18 billion.® 

On May 25, 1959, the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee stated that “doubling our cur- 
rent annual investment in education is probably a 
minimal rather than an extravagant goal.”® 

Last year the Educational Policies Commission 
issued a statement on quality in public education.‘ 
In this document the commission examined the 
demands being made upon the public schools. 
On the basis of these demands, the commission 
discussed the relationship between quality and 
cost and suggested standards which should be 
met in a good school system. 

By a careful consideration of minimum staff 
size needed for an acceptable program and of the 
relationship of staff salary costs to other cost 
factors in school operation, the commission ar- 
rived at a formula. The formula is very simple, 
but its development and its validity are docu- 


“Committee for the White House Conference. A Report to the 
President. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printi Ofice, April, 1956, pp. 6-7. 

5 Rockefeller Brothers Fund. The Pursuit of Excellence—Educa- 
tion and the Future of America. Panel Report V of the Special 
Studies Project. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1958, p. 34. 

® President's Science Advisory Committee. Education for the Age 
of Science. News release. W C., White 
1959, p. 27. 

7 An Essay on Qualit 
Commission, National 


ington, D. ouse, May, 


in Public Education. Educational Policies 
ucational Association, 1959. 
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mented in the commission’s publication. The 
formula is just this: The average cost per pupil 
should be approximately 12 per cent of the aver- 
age starting salary for teachers. To find the cost 
of a minimum acceptable public school program 
in 1969-1970 we need merely take 12 per cent 
of an acceptable average starting salary paid teach- 
ers in that school year and multiply this figure 
by the enrollment. 

What will the average salary and the enroll- 
ment be ten years hence? At that time it is con- 
servatively anticipated that a total of 43,840,000 
pupils will be enrolled in public elementary and 
high schools, which is about eight million more 
than we now have. As was suggested earlier, a 
large number of new teachers will be needed dur- 
ing the decade. This makes it unrealistic to figure 
starting salaries on anything other than a com- 
petitive basis. 

If we consider a realistic starting salary for 
teachers to be at least the average paid for be- 
ginners in jobs requiring a bachelor’s degree, we 
discover that the average starting salary for teach- 
ers this year should be about $4,500. Beginning 
salaries are now somewhat below that figure, 
which is one reason we have a teacher shortage. 
If the public schools are to meet the policy com- 
mission’s standards, the starting salaries of teach- 
ers must be substantially increased. 

The growth of national total personal income 
is now about 3 per cent annually in constant 
dollars. If we apply this growth factor to a present 
defensible beginning salary of $4,500, we obtain 
a projected average starting salary for 1969-70 
of $5,850. The application of the Educational 
Policies Commission formula gives a projected 
cost figure for 1969-70 of approximately $31 
billion. 

There are good reasons to suspect that this 
figure may be too low. In the first place, there 
will be growth. If the enrollment in 1968-69 is 
43,840,000, as projected, it will be greater in 
1969-70 by about half a million pupils. The 
formula does not cover all of the expected ex- 
pansion in the demands on public schools. Junior 
college enrollments are not included in these pro- 
jections, and there is every indication that they 
will grow more rapidly than enrollments generally. 
Special programs for adults and the seriously 
handicapped are expensive and are expected to 
grow rapidly. 

What will all this mean in terms of the actual 
monetary cost of public education in 1969-70? 
It means it will be in excess of $31 billion by a 
significant amount, unless the schools succeed in 
rejecting the public’s demand for expanded serv- 
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ices Or otherwise operate a program inadequate 
to America’s needs. A figure of $35 billion would 
seem to be a reasonable estimate of the annual 
current operating cost of public education by 
the end of this decade. 

It must be remembered that this estimate does 
not include the cost of capital outlay. Assuming 
continuation of present methods of long-term fi- 
nancing, needed revenue to carry debt serv- 
ice and new construction will, at the end of the 
decade, be somewhere between $2'% and $3 bil- 
lion annually. This gives a total need of approxi- 
mately $38 billion annually ten years hence. 
These projected costs are estimated in 1959 dol- 
lars. No attempt is made to anticipate changing 
dollar value. 


WHO SHALL PAY FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION, AND HOW? 


"THESE estimates of the increasing cost of pub- 

lic schools are staggering. However, put in 
relation to the expanding economy they appear in 
more accurate perspective. It might be helpful 
to consider various aspects of the problem in 
terms of recent annual percentages of increase. 
The gross national product has been increasing 
about 6 per cent per year‘ while enrollment and 
teachers’ salaries have been increasing at a rate 
of about 5 per cent per year. This means that even 
though the increase in per pupil expense is slightly 
lower than the growth in the gross national prod- 
uct, the increasing enrollment must, to a great 
extent, be financed by capturing a higher per- 
centage of the gross national product to support 
education. In recent years this has been done 
through an annual increase in state support of 
about 13 per cent and a corresponding increase in 
local support of 10 per cent. Both of these per- 
centages are considerably higher than the growth 
in the total economy. 

It is not realistic to expect that this disparity 
can continue through the next decade. In fact, it 
is optimistic to assume that local and state sup- 
port can continue to expand at a rate equal to 
the rate of expansion in the gross national prod- 
uct. However, if this assumption is accepted one 
must face the fact that the outside estimate of 
new support to be captured in the next decade 
from the expansion in the economy would be $8 
billion. Adding this figure to present state and 
local support, we get the possibility of $23 billion 
from these sources. If the total cost ten years 





8 The weighted average increase from 1947 to 1958 is reported as 
6% in the Survey of Current Business, Office of Business Economics, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, July, 1959, p. 7. 
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hence is $38 billion, we see that we face a deficit 
of about $15 billion. 

This brings us to the inescapable conclusion 
that if the schools of America are to discharge 
their obligations in 1970 there must be available 
about $15 billion in new support. 


New Concepts for New Conditions 


It should be obvious that this situation es- 
tablishes a problem which cannot be met unless 
we are willing to re-examine all our cherished 
concepts in school finance. Wishful thinking must 
be supplanted by facing the hard facts. There has 
been at least a modicum of mythology and folk- 
lore in our past considerations of these prob- 
lems. There has been such frantic pressure to meet 
the immediate financial demand that few compe- 
tent technicians have really applied themselves 
to projecting apparent trends and developing new 
concepts to meet developing conditions. 

The dramatic immensity of the goals we vision 
will certainly discourage the timid, but fortunately 
it will inspire others with its challenge. The nearer 
we approach the objective, the nearer the public 
schools can come to fulfilling their responsibilities. 
One conclusion seems certain. The future financial 
needs of the public schools in America cannot 
be met if leadership persists in continuing a “busi- 
ness as usual” attitude. This is a national problem 
and will not be solved by states and communities 
acting independently. Substantial federal assistance 
is imperative and inevitable. Such support will 
be easier to get if a carefully worked out plan is 
available to use such funds to achieve a plan of 
distribution which will really guarantee a satis- 
factory program of education for all the nation’s 
children. Major revision of state apportionment 
plans can come only at a time when new funds 
are available. The advent of massive federal sup- 
port will be a critical time in the history of school 
finance. Without national leadership, mistakes 
could be made which would be almost impossible 
to correct. 

The present moment would be a propitious 
time for the initiation of a national study which 
would bring together our best leadership, with 
an adequate staff of technicians to study the prob- 
lems involved in integrating large-scale federal 
support into state systems of school finance. Such 
a study should involve our best theoretical ex- 
perts, practical practitioners in governmental re- 
lations, and economists. It should be well financed 
and publicized. A group like this should ignore 
traditions and develop a workable blueprint for a 
national program of school support which would 
involve the systematic integration of local, state, 
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and national resources. There need be no im- 
plication that states would be compelled to follow 
such a plan, but if carefully worked out, the exis- 
tence of responsible and authoritative recom- 
mendations would go far in encouraging states 
to use federal funds with wisdom. 

The concept of local control may need re-in- 
terpretation. An exaggerated sense of the sacred- 
ness of local control is a definite deterrent to dis- 
trict reorganization, often forces inadequate pro- 
grams on children, and makes impossible any real 
synthesis either in the educational program or its 
financial support. Local control was instituted in 
America for very definite reasons, but it may not 
be operating in areas far removed from any legiti- 
mate relationship to its original purpose. 


Local Tax as a Supplement? 

The proposition that a large proportion of the 
local school budget must be financed through 
taxes which are locally determined and locally 
levied may no longer be workable. It may be 
that the basic contribution of the property tax to 
the state foundation program should be levied 
statewide, leaving the locally determined tax to 
be used for supplementation only. This approach 
would be practical only if the foundation program 
were adequate to finance an acceptable minimum 
level of educational opportunity. 

The usually accepted theory that the wealth of 
a community is the single index of the outside 
subsidy to be received is beginning to break 
down, particularly in our big cities. The total 
property tax burden must soon be considered in 
isolation but must be planned as a part of a total 
tax system. Every possible improvement in the 
property tax system must be made if its proceeds 
are to keep pace with the expanding economy. It 
certainly cannot be expected to do more. These 
illustrations are merely suggestive of the multitude 
of problems and concepts which now demand ex- 
pert re-evaluation. 


PDK Leadership Imperative 


The pattern of the task ahead for the public 
schools is now quite clear. Not only do our peo- 
ple expect this task to be accomplished but they 
are insisting that it be done with ever-increasing 
quality. The cost of this program in the next 
decade will be, in terms of traditional standards, 
almost prohibitive. However, the expected ex- 
pansion in the total economy can support it 
without strain—if the load is equitably levied. 
This fraternity represents in its membership the 
leadership which must be mobilized for a creative 
attack on this problem. 





Financing 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
In the Sixties 


By JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


The post-war baby boom is still in 
the secondary schools, moving steadily 
toward already overcrowded colleges 
and universities. What will happen to 
these hard-pushed institutions in the 
Sixties? 


AINTENANCE of the current educational 
and general programs of instruction and 
research in the 2,000 institutions of higher 
education in the U. S. now involves an annual 
expenditure of approximately $4 billion. Capital 
outlays for plant additions and betterments prob- 
ably reach $1 billion a year at present. The two 
categories, expenditures for current educational 
and general purpose, and capital outlay for phys- 
ical plant, are all that can be considered in this 
brief article, and attention will be centered chiefly 
on the first of these two. There are other kinds of 
expenditure involving large totals, but those are 
supported chiefly by specially designated funds, 
and thus do not constitute a difficult problem of 
financing. 
Ever since reliable statistics on finances of 
American higher education began to be reported, 
some eighty years ago, expenditures for educa- 





MR. RUSSELL (Alpha 324) is now director of the 
Office of Institutional Research, New York Univer- 
sity. His wide experience in higher education, both 
in this country and abroad, includes prototype sur- 
veys of state systems and of individual institutions. 
He is author of the widely-used The Finance of 
Higher Education. 


tional and general purposes have been increasing. 
In recent years the rate of increase has acceler- 
ated. For at least the next two decades the 
amounts needed will continue to increase rapidly. 

Three important factors are responsible for 
the rapid increases in the amounts needed to fi- 
nance higher education in the U. S. during the 
coming years. The first is the notable increase 
in numbers of students attending college. Con- 
servative estimates indicate at least a doubling 
of present total enrollments by or before 1975. 
To meet annually the same expenditures per stu- 
dent as at present will require at least a doubling 
of total current education and general expendi- 
tures in the next fifteen years. A second factor of 
importance in the future financing of higher 
education is the tendency for enrollments and 
services to increase most rapidly in functions in 
which costs are already high, such as graduate- 
level instruction and advanced professional prepa- 
ration. 

The third factor that will demand greater fi- 
nancial support for higher education arises from 
the need for maintaining and improving the qual- 
ity of education. Institutions must attract and re- 
tain fully qualified faculty members, in face of 
severe competition from government and industry 
for personnel with the highest levels of prepara- 
tion. A doubling of annual faculty salaries is 
being insisted upon as necessary, and as a readily 
possible goal within ten years. In the writer's 
judgment, a marked improvement in faculty sal- 
aries is distinctly the number one need in Amer- 
ican higher education at present. Past experience 
has shown that increases in faculty salaries are 
almost inevitably accompanied by increases in 
costs of other educational services. Library ex- 
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penditures, administrative salaries, the extent and 
quality of clerical assistance, and costs of plant 
operation and maintenance—all tend to rise 
with improvement in faculty salaries. Increases in 
faculty salaries and other operating expenditures, 
most of which will actually improve the quality 
of higher education, will doubtless lead to a doub- 
ling in the cost of educating a student within the 
next ten years. 

The factor of possible inflation is not taken 
into account in this discussion. When the other 
factors mentioned are taken together, it seems 
clear that within the next ten or fifteen years 
the requirements for financial support of current 
educational and general programs in higher edu- 
cation may well be five or six times the total sup- 
port currently enjoyed. 


Needed: Tripled Rate of Building 


The capital outlay requirements to meet the 
needs of expanding enrollments and improved 
quality in higher education are tremendous. A 
conservative estimate by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation indicates that needs for capital outlay 
funds will reach an annual total of $2 billion or 
$2.25 billion by 1965 or 1966, three times the 
annual rates of capital outlay reported for 
1955-56. 

From what sources can the necessary support 
for the expanding program of higher education 
be drawn during the next decade or two? One 
suggestion is that some of the needed support 
might be in the form of a more economical and 
efficient use of present resources. For example, 
in most colleges the academic plant facilities are 
not efficiently utilized at present. Similarly in many 
institutions the time and energy of faculty mem- 
bers are not used as effectively as they might be. 
The maintenance of overexpanded programs of 
course offerings results in too many classes with 
very small enrollments. Most colleges and uni- 
versities have opportunity for reducing some ex- 
penditures without adversely affecting the quality 
of their services. The money saved can be used 
for more important purposes, such as the im- 
provement of faculty salaries. Perhaps the most 
significant effect of the introduction of operating 
economies will be the creation, among agencies 
that must provide funds, of an increased con- 
fidence in the wisdom of institutional admiuis- 
trators. Efficiently administered institutions can 
expect to have their needs met much more gen- 
erously than those with slipshod and wasteful ad- 
ministration. 

Even when advantage is taken of all possible 
operating economies, the amounts needed for the 
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future financing of higher education are still stag- 
gering. The possibilities of obtaining the necessary 
funds can best be considered by reviewing the 
sources from which support is now received. At 
present four sources are of major importance. 

One of the oldest forms of support for higher 
education, long looked upon with high esteem, is 
the earnings of endowment funds. Eighty years 
ago more than half the total income of all in- 
stitutions of higher education in the United States 
was derived from endowment earnings. Today 
only 5 per cent of the income for current educa- 
tional and general purposes is derived from en- 
dowments. Although endowment fund capital 
has increased greatly, totaling $3.7 billion in 
1955-56, income from this source has failed to 
keep pace with expanding needs. There seems to 
be no prospect that this trend will be reversed. 
Colleges and universities will doubtless continue 
to receive gifts specified for endowment from 
their loyal friends and supporters, but earnings 
from such additions to invested funds will make 
only a minute contribution toward meeting the 
rapidly increasing total need. 

The second source of income is gifts and grants 
from private individuals, organizations, churches, 
and commercial corporations. During the past 
three decades this source has become increasingly 
important. In 1955-56 it produced about 8.5 
per cent of the total income for educational and 
general purposes. In several institutions the an- 
nual giving by alumni runs into seven figures. 
Some church groups are increasing their contri- 
butions to their colleges. In most states federations 
of privately controlled colleges actively seek cur- 
rent gifts from corporations, and have been 
phenomenally successful in this effort. The Coun- 
cil for Financial Aid to Education has been es- 
tablished particularly to assist institutions to ob- 
tain gifts from corporations and other private 
sources. Though this kind of income for current 
purposes is increasing, there seems to be no ex- 
pectation that it can be developed within the 
next ten or fifteen years to a point where it would 
be the largest single source of income. The culti- 
vation of this source of income, however, is prom- 
ising and deserves every encouragement. 


Private Gifts for Capital Outlay 


Private gifts and grants have in the past been 
largely used to finance programs of physical plant 
development, especially in the privately controlled 
institutions and to a remarkable extent also in 
those under public control. Private gifts and grants 
will probably continue to be a major means of 
financing capital outlay programs in American 
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colleges and universities. 

The third source of income for higher edu- 
cation is student fees. In 1955-56 student fees 
supplied 12.3 per cent of the total income for edu- 
cational and general purposes in the publicly con- 
trolled institutions of the country and 42.4 per 
cent in those privately controlled. In the past, 
fees were used almost entirely for support of the 
current expenditures program, but recently fees 
have been added in many institutions for plant 
purposes, to retire indebtedness created for the 
construction of non-revenue-producing facilities. 


Pricing Themselves Out of Market? 


The policy of supporting higher education by 
student fees is being debated vigorously at pres- 
ent. The plain facts are that many and perhaps 
most privately controlled institutions are already 
approaching a point where further increases in 
student fees may price them out of their market. 
While rates of fees may continue to rise, such 
increases must be accompanied by corresponding 
increases in scholarship funds, and thus there is 
little gain in net total current income for edu- 
cational and general purposes. Privately con- 


trolled institutions, however, will unquestionably 
continue to depend heavily on student fees in the 


future, as they have in the past. 

But should publicly controlled institutions in- 
crease their student fees? Some leaders have advo- 
cated such a policy, partly because of fear that 
the competition will otherwise be disadvantageous 
to privately controlled institutions, and partly be- 
cause of the relative ease with which a college or 
university may increase its income by adding to 
the fees it charges students. On the other hand, 
it has been pointed out that the economic barrier 
to higher education is already high and tends to 
discourage attendance by large numbers of young 
people whose continued education would be profit- 
able to the country. Question can well be raised as 
to whether higher education should not be tuition 
free, just as the elementary and secondary schools 
are, inasmuch as all public education is main- 
tained because of the general benefits to the en- 
tire society. Space is lacking here to consider 
arguments regarding support of publicly controlled 
higher education by tuition fees. 

It is not likely that within the next decade there 
will be an abandonment of support by student 
fees in the publicly controlled institutions. Many 
influential leaders in such institutions, however, 
are resisting the movement for fee increases, in 
the interest of broadening opportunities for col- 
lege attendance. It is probable that the level of 
fees will not increase much in publicly controlled 
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institutions, and the percentage of total income 
from this source may actually decline slowly. One 
would not be completely visionary to look for- 
ward to a time when the people of the country 
will insist on making opportunities for public 
higher education democratically available to all 
qualified young people without fees, on the same 
basis as public elementary and secondary schools. 

The fourth and final source of support for higher 
education is appropriations from governments. 
Such support in most states is restricted to publicly 
controlled institutions. Three levels of government 
participate in the support of higher education. In 
1955-56 state governments provided 52.5 per 
cent of the total support for educational and gen- 
eral purposes in all publicly controlled institu- 
tions. The federal government provided 16.2 per 
cent of the total in that year, but 9.1 per cent 
was for research purposes. Local governments 
provided 6.3 per cent of the total, chiefly through 
the support of local junior colleges and a handful 
of municipal colleges and universities. 

The resources of local governments are at 
present under heavy pressure in meeting the 
needs of public elementary and high schools. Im- 
provement in the support of schools of elemetary 
and secondary grades is of prime importance, and 
this will probably continue to demand utmost 
effort by the governments of most local school 
districts, cities, and counties. There is small pros- 
pect of any general increase in the proportion 
of the support of higher education from local gov- 
ernments. 

In 1955-56 state governments provided 5.9 
times as much support for higher education as 
they had done sixteen years earlier, in 1939-40. 
The increase was four-fold in the decade between 
1945-46 and 1955-56. Anyone who has worked 
with the legislature of a state in seeking ap- 
propriations for support of higher education knows 
well that these dramatic increases in state funds 
did not come easily. 


Another Strain on State Finances 


The increases in state support for higher edu- 
cation have come at a time when state govern- 
ments have been more or less forced to take on 
new burdens of other services, particularly in pub- 
lic welfare, in highways, and in an increased share 
of the support of the expanding public elementary 
and secondary schools. In the welfare and high- 
way programs, matching federal funds have been 
available to tempt legislatures to authorize par- 
ticipation and to make the necessary accompany- 
ing appropriations. No such incentive has been 
available for increased state support of higher 
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education. Though the states have never provided 
as much support as institutional representatives 
have requested or as much as could have been 
used wisely, the judgment must be made that on 
the whole the legislatures have dealt with their 
institutions of higher education fairly generously. 
Can the trend of rapidly increasing support 
from state governments for higher education be 
continued at a rate sufficient to take up the slack 
between the maximum production of other sources 
of income and the needs of the institutions in the 
1960’s and 1970’s? There is some indication that 
this is unlikely, despite the most favorable atti- 
tudes of state budget officers, governors, and leg- 
islatures. The other burdens that have been taken 
on by state governments in recent years have large- 
ly been supported by new taxes, often especially 
earmarked for such purposes. Higher education, 
in general, has not had the benefit of any new 
taxes or of earmarked tax sources for its support. 
In most states the present tax structure seems to 
have about reached its limit of productivity. This 
situation leads to some pessimism regarding the 
ability of the states to keep on increasing their 
appropriations for higher education fast enough 
to meet the expanding needs of higher education. 
One can speculate what the effect would be of 
the invention and introduction of some new kind 
of state tax which could be devoted to the sup- 
port of higher education. Such inventions are not 
unknown. Introduction of the sales tax in a num- 
ber of states made possible increased state sup- 
port for public elementary and secondary schools. 
The gasoline tax and motor vehicle tax have en- 
abled the states to construct vast highway sys- 
tems. Somewhere in the universities of the country 
there should be an economist sharp enough to 
invent a kind of tax that would enable states to 
obtain the revenue necessary to support the ex- 
panding program of higher education. At present 
the outlook is dim for any such development. 


Federal Support Without Control 


The final source of funds for higher education, 
the federal government, has a record of almost a 
century of direct participation in the support of 
colleges and universities in the various states. 
The Morrill Act of 1862 clearly established the 
principle that the federal government has a con- 
cern with the progress of higher education and 
can contribute to its support. The record is very 
clear also that participation by the federal gov- 
ernment in financing higher education through 
the land-grant colleges has in no way interfered 
with “states rights” or with the essential autonomy 
and academic freedom of individual institutions. 
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A few other federal support programs for higher 
education, mostly of small volume, were intro- 
duced between 1917 and 1940. Ever since the 
end of World War II the federal government has 
increasingly tended to provide funds in one way 
or another for the use of institutions of higher 
education. The recent National Defense Educa- 
tion Act presages a significant possibility of in- 
creased federal support. 

Unlike the situation in the state governments, 
the amounts needed for higher education would be 
only a very minor item in the total federal budget. 
Particularly if there should be any relaxation of 
the need for support of a large military estab- 
lishment, through success of movements for in- 
ternational peace and disarmament, a small frac- 
tion of the amounts that could thus be cut out of 
the federal budget would do wonders if directed 
toward the support of higher education. 


Summary 


In summary, prospects for the greatly increased 
support needed by the rapidly expanding program 
of higher education in the U. S. boil down to 
three or four major possibilities. There can and 
should be important increases in the amount of 
support for current educational purposes from 
private gifts and grants. Student fees will doubtless 
continue to be a major source of income es- 
pecially in privately controlled institutions, but 
increases in the net total support from this source 
can scarcely be expected to exceed the increases 
in student enrollments. 

Local governments can be expected to con- 
tinue their support of locally controlled junior 
colleges, but the percentage of the total support 
from this source probably will not increase. The 
big questionmark is the extent of support from 
state governments. Particularly if there should be 
a break-through with some new form of tax for 
higher education, the states might continue to 
bear a major and an increasing share of the bur- 
den of supporting the expanding program of higher 
education. Unless there is some such development, 
and frankly it does not seem likely, final recourse 
must be had to support by the federal government. 
It is the writer’s opinion that this may come faster 
and in larger amounts than most people expect. 





> “Pressures to raise tuition, if unchecked, would 
create a financial elite of students with money, back- 
ground, and status,” according to President Delyte 
W. Morris, Southern Illinois University, addressing 
the AACTE School for Executives at Bemidji, Minn., 
this summer. 





A statement of principles for an 
equitable program of state taxation 


Money for the Schools— 
HOW TO ADVISE STATE LEGISLATORS 


By LESLIE L. CHISHOLM 
HERE will we get the money for better 
W sctooise The question has plagued school 
leaders for years, only to be asked more 
persistently today. Within the next few months 
legislators in many states will have to answer it 
once more. They are looking for suggestions. 

Too frequently, school leaders give a simple 
but unsatisfactory reply to the ubiquitous ques- 
tion. They may say, “That is a problem for the 
state legislature to decide.” Or, “Appropriate 
funds from the state treasury.” Such answers play 
into the hands of those who oppose the schools. 
They perplex or even antagonize legislators who 
sincerely want to help the schools but are not 
versed in methods of taxation. 

There are many better answers. But to increase 
existing tax rates is seldom one of them, for in 
many states the tax structure is notoriously one- 
sided, leaning heavily on one or two major taxes. 
In some states the inadequacy and inequity are 
crusted with tradition. They are the accretion 
of decades of half-measures, contradictions, and 
omissions. Tax laws are usually revised only a 
little at a time. They resemble a huge building 
on which some dozen or so construction crews 
have been working one after the other, each with 
a different set of blueprints. Tax laws seem long 
since to have lost sight of the true purpose of 
taxation in a democracy, which is simply to raise 
the money needed to pay for public services the 
people want, and to do so in harmony with demo- 
cratic principles of equity. 

When school support comes from an unbal- 
anced or one-sided state and local tax system, 
one group carries the load that should rest on 
all the people. The very foundations of school 
support are weakened. A feeling grows that 


“school taxes are too high.” 
The Research Division of the NEA recently 
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noted’ that seventeen states do not tax individual 
income; fifteen states do not tax general sales; 
and thirteen do not tax corporation net income. 
A state can be cited in which state and local 
per capita tax collections have been so low for so 
long that the state ranks at the bottom in school 
support, far below the national average. Yet, 
since an overwhelming proportion of the tax rev- 
enue comes from property, people there say that 
taxes are extremely heavy. And they are right for 
property owners generally. They compare their 
property tax with property tax in other states and 
feel outraged. They rarely appear to know that 
their taxes are high because of a one-sided tax 
system, that as a group they are paying a bill 
which all of the people should be paying, and 
that the average per capita tax collections in that 
state are extremely low when compared with the 


nation as a whole. 
f recwh onret principles of equitable and bal- 

anced taxation for state and local units are 
offered here. 


1. Every citizen owes a tax for the support of the 
government under which he resides and from which 
he receives protection and the many other benefits 
of citizenship. The best measure of this tax is the 
individual’s net income, with those most able to pay 
paying the most and those least able paying the least. 
Thus the tax recommended here is a graduated per- 
sonal income tax. It should be the major source of 
state income. 


2. Tangible property owes a tax for the protec- 
tion and other general and special benefits it re- 
ceives from government. A property tax should be 
levied according to the value of property, and the 
assessment and tax rate should be uniform for all 
taxable tangible property. 


3. Business conducted for profit owes a tax to 
the government under which it is conducted. While 


1 Research Bulletin, October, 1959. 
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all business conducted for profit receives many bene- 
fits from government, the general business tax should 
be levied on the net profit of the business, thus 
exempting from this form of taxation businesses that 
show no net profit. While there is some debate 
whether such tax should be uniform or graduated, 
the stronger arguments support a uniform tax rate. 


4, When a governmental service is of a specialized 
nature, such as the public highway program, and 
the individuals who receive this special service can 
be reasonably well identified, those individuals should 
pay the tax for the support of that service. 


5. When the personal income tax, the property 
tax, and the tax on business conducted for profit 
are levied, reasonable tax rates used, and the tax 
revenue is insufficient to support adequately the gov- 
ernmental services desired, various supplementary 
taxes are defensible, such as amusement taxes, lux- 
ury taxes, and other forms of general and special 


sales tax. 


6. Due to the need for the regulation of a num- 
ber of activities carried out in a democracy, the 
state may tax or license those activities as a means 
of police control or regulation. This type of tax 
should be nominal in amount, since basically it is 
intended only as a method of facilitating police 
power. 


7. It is contrary to basic theory underlying the 
property tax to grant exemptions, and the exemption 
for dependents in the personal income tax should 
not exceed a similar exemption in the federal per- 
sonal income tax. While the theory that business 
conducted for profit should be taxed is sound, the 
consequence of taxation on such business when the 
net income is minimum, or below some $50,000 a 
year, is such as to warrant an exemption of approxi- 
mately this amount. Exemptions under the general 
retail sales tax should be held to a minimum, how- 
ever, as should other exemptions which tend to shift 
the burden of supporting governmental activities. 


8. The state and local tax system should be viewed 
in terms of the individual taxes which belong in a 
defensible system of taxation and in terms of their 
proper coordination into a balanced tax program 
within the state, the rate of each tax being de- 
termined according to governmental needs for tax 
money, equity among the various taxes in the total 
tax system, and the possible consequences of the 
present or anticipated taxes upon the total economy 
of the state. 


9. The life-blood and vigor of our cherished popu- 
lar control over education should be safeguarded 
by sedulously avoiding any and all regulations, 
through taxation or otherwise, which handicap the 
control of education by local boards of education. 
This handicapping occurs when: 

a) city, county, or other non-educational ex- 
ternal authorities exercise fiscal control through 
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tax levy approval, budget approval, etc.; 

b) there are statutory limitations on the local 
school levy; 

c) there are prohibitions barring school districts 
from financing capital improvement out of cur- 
rent operating funds if they wish to do so; 

d) school district boundaries are made co- 
terminous with the boundaries of political sub- 
divisions of government which are taxing agencies. 


10. Beyond the general power to levy taxes, tax- 
ation is a legislative responsibility which should be 
reserved to the state legislature. All constitutional 
provisions beyond the delegation of the right to tax 
to the state legislature should be avoided or elimi- 
nated. 


11. The state, in granting the power to tax to 
local school districts, should give maximum leeway 
to utilize the newer forms of local taxation after 
they have been explored sufficiently to demonstrate 
their value. 


12. Since the welfare of the schools to a large 
degree rests on the efficient use and administration 
of the property tax, the schools have a vital inter- 
est in the retention of the general property tax as 
part of the state tax system, although the state 
should use the property tax only to a minimum ex- 
tent in raising tax funds. 


13. While earmarking certain taxes for school 
support has been and presently is widely used in 
programs of state support for education, the welfare 
of a service so basic to all aspects of democratic life 
as education makes it desirable for at least a sig- 
nificant part of state support for the schools to be 
derived from the total state tax system and hence 
appropriated from the state general fund. 


|i will not be possible in most states to move 

from the present inadequate state and local 
tax system to the ultimately desired one during 
one session of the state legislature. Nevertheless, 
those interested in good schools should find the 
above statement of principles useful in two re- 
spects. First, a balanced tax system is the answer 
to the question about where additional money for 
the schools is to be found. Second, it provides a 
clear goal toward which responsible leaders must 
move. 

School men are often tempted to use “just 
any method” which will get tax money out to the 
schools in a hurry. In many instances, the tempta- 
tion should be resisted. Too often “just any 
method” will restrict the later willingness of the 
people to provide, even through an adequate tax 
system, the level of support needed if America 
is to continue to enjoy a high standard of living 
and to play her leadership role among nations 
of the world. 





Eighty-Four Per Cent Voted ‘Yes’ 


A Short Short Course in 
Winning Bond Elections 


HIS year some 20,000 pupils attend the 
‘fp sion elementary schools, three junior 
highs, and two senior highs of the Mon- 
tebello, California, Unified School District. 
Like others in the Los Angeles area, the district 
has grown rapidly. Keeping up with capital im- 
provement needs is a never-ending task. Since 
1946, when John C. Whinnery became superin- 
tendent at Montebello, there have been four 
separate bond issue elections. In each one capital 
improvements were authorized, as follows: 
1949—$ 3,750,000 
1951—$ 1,500,000 
1954—$ 4,000,000 
1960—$ 4,800,000 


Total, $14,050,000 


The significant thing about these elections is 
that they have carried with few dissenting voices. 
In the last one, held on May 17, 1960, 84 per cent 
of the Montebello voters said “yes” and only 16 
per cent “no” to a bond issue totaling nearly $5 
million. This is not the typical margin of success, 
in California or any other state. 

Superintendent Whinnery, interviewed by the 
KAPPAN editor at the NEA Convention in June, 
had these answers by way of explanation: 


Q. What is the secret of your district’s re- 
markable success in winning community ap- 


proval for physical plant improvement and 
expansion? 

A. We believe in promoting sound, support- 
seeking activities at all times—not just before 
bond elections. School problems are serious prob- 
lems, and the public must help solve them. If 
the public is to be helpful in arriving at long-range 
solutions, it must be fully informed. Through 
various means, the public must be given an un- 
derstanding of the history of the problem, its 
present implications, and the eventual significance 
of possible solutions. Obviously, this points to- 
ward something more than unilateral communi- 
cation. It means a continuous activity centered 
around discussion groups. 

Q. How do you achieve this two-way com- 
munication? What is the nucleus of your dis- 
cussion groups? 

A. We have been inclined to believe for some 
time that our strongest and most constant sup- 
port originates within the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation units and the P.T.A. Council. We realize 
that P.T.A. leaders have husbands, many of whom 
play leadership roles in our community activities, 
and we expect the husband’s point of view to 
enter into our discussions of school problems. 

Q. Will you explain the way in which 
P.T.A. potential is realized? 

A. In 1947, in cooperation with the P.T.A. 
District Council, three parent-advisory committees 
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Sometimes called “The Silver Fox” by his California colleagues 
in school administration, Dr. Whinnery has been active in school 
leadership at state and national as well as community levels. He 
was president of the California Association of School Administrators 
in 1956-57. He served for two years as a member of the State 
Board of Managers of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. He co-authored the California Association of School 
Administrators publication, “Financial Support of the Public Schools 
in California.” Listed at the University of Southern California as 
adjunct professor of education, he spends part of his time teaching 
school administration. 
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and as a member of the Board of Directors. He is immediate 
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were established. The first consists of all ele- 
mentary school P.T.A. unit presidents (19). The 
second is composed of school education commit- 
tee chairmen from both elementary and secondary 
units (24). The third is made up of presidents 
and selected officers of the secondary units (20). 
Each parent-advisory group develops a sched- 
ule of eight meetings for the school year. Meet- 
ings may be of four different types: 1) discussion 
group in the administration building; 2) night 
meetings for fathers as well as mothers; 3) visita- 
tion and observation of classes at work; and 4) 
“production meetings,” where the parents go into 
the classroom and play the role of the student. 


Q. Can you give us more detailed informa- 
tion about these meetings? 

A. The mothers and fathers themselves develop 
agenda for the discussion groups, day or night 
meetings. They discuss important things. Here 
are some examples of topics they selected: 1) 
pros and cons of phonics; 2) textbook selection 
and use; 3) report cards and promotional policies; 
4) applied mental hygiene in the school and the 
home; 5) homework; 6) the formulation of 
school district policy; 7) school costs, school fi- 
nance, and taxes; 8) guidance and counseling. 

The visitation and observation meetings in- 
clude observation of classes in English, social 
studies, biology, graphic arts, mathematics, and 
commerce; and classes for the mentally retarded 
and physically handicapped. After a group has 
observed a class, we have a second meeting to 
talk about what the group has seen, implica- 
tions for the curriculum, the teaching methods 
used, and objectives of the particular class. 

When a production meeting is scheduled (ex- 
cept at night), the regular day students are as- 
signed to supervised study in the library. Produc- 
tion meetings have been scheduled for graphic 
arts, handcrafts, English, biology, physics, metal 
shop, and social studies. 

One of the values realized through the pro- 
duction meetings is that the parents sit at the 
same desks or tables, use the same books or 
equipment, follow the same working schedule, 
and receive the same kind of instruction that is 
available to the students. Parents see just how 
their tax money is spent, the quality of the equip- 
ment provided, and, having worked through a 
section of the course of study, are in a better 
position to offer substantial criticism. 


Q. What role do members of your staff 
take in the meetings? 

A. The superintendent and/or appropriate staff 
members attend all meetings. They serve pretty 
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much as resource persons, but of course express 
their opinions and convictions quite freely. Sum- 
mary reports of each meeting are prepared and a 
copy is sent to each committee member. This is for 
her use in reporting on committee activities to 
members of the individual P.T.A. units. 


Q. How do you get sizeable numbers to 
attend such meetings? 

A. This is a quality program and we do not 
strive for large numbers. In 1952 and 1953 we 
developed a program called “What Parents Think 
About Their Schools,” centering about the ac- 
tivities in each of the three junior high schools. 
Discussion groups chaired by lay leaders explored 
the teaching of the three R’s, health, sex educa- 
tion, and social studies. About 1,200 parents were 
involved in the “Parents Think” program. 


Q. How do you work with the potential 
negative voter? 

A. We simply try to present the facts in an un- 
derstandable fashion. We feel that on any taxation 
vote every person is a potential “No” at the polls. 
Our job is to tell the story of the public schools 
day in and day out and develop a public loyalty. 
It’s the steadiness of the loyalty that counts— 
not a last-minute, sporadic reshuffling of the deck 
in an attempt to win over the negatives. 


Q. Are there any special rules governing 
the parent-advisory groups? 

A. There are several unwritten rules. Each 
group must plan its own program. There are no 
taboo areas or questions. We discuss anything and 
everything. Groups must meet at least two hours. 


Q. Do you give information to a sig- 
nificant number of parents through these de- 
vices? 

A. We have found that in the course of the 
past decade over 500 P.T.A. leaders have par- 
ticipated in the program. Add the visitors and 
the husbands and we can count close to a thou- 
sand parents. These people are interested, well- 
informed, staunch supporters of the school pro- 
gram. One of the by-products is a high level of 
confidence in the schools. It all comes about be- 
cause of participation. The committee member- 
ship has access to facts. The people actually 
think about the school and its problems. 


Q. Do you have any last word of advice 
to the school man trying to develop this kind 
of program? 

A. One last word. Honesty and frankness pay 
off. No attempt is ever made to alter or conceal 
the facts. We face up to all questions—even when 
it hurts. 









Our Changing Conception 
OF EDUCATION 


By JOHN H. FISCHER 










Teachers College, Columbia, has been America’s most influential teacher-preparatory institution. Here 
is the first major public statement of position its new dean has made on educational philosophy, 
It deserves careful reading, for it offers concepts many will not recognize as Teachers College. 














PEP PLOELOL PL OR 


IVERSAL education is not a new idea, 
but never before has the need for it been 
so widely accepted. It is not merely that 

more people agree that opportunity for schooling 
is a democratic birthright, or that good schools 
make new subdivision lots more saleable. It is 
rather that our whole conception of what educa- 
tion means and what it ought to be is changing 
rapidly. The nature of the change can be sensed 
in the altered tone of public discussion. Only a 
few years ago we were earnestly debating which 
popular misconception about the teaching of read- 
ing was the one true panacea. Our critics were 
operating on the curriculum to pare anything 
peripheral and to remove the core. The social 
studies were to be desocialized and progress was 
in no case to be progressive. 

But gradually it has dawned on us that the 
educational problems of our time and our ap- 
proach to them have not been of the same scale. 
While we have magnified our molehills, real moun- 
tains have waited to be moved. All over the 
earth millions of people are deciding that what 
the favored few enjoy they might like, too. More 
food, for example, and houses and jobs; schools, 
and a chance to govern themselves. 

Ideas and people are moving more rapidly 
than ever before. The bad news as well as the good 
gets around sooner and disturbs people faster. 
At home we can see that urbanism is here to stay 
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and that the toughest problem of the American 
city is neither the flow of traffic nor the re- 
habilitation of real estate, but the gap that still 
exists between the urban street scene and the 
American Dream. And everything seems to call 
for more machines, more machinists, more elec- 
tronics experts, more managers, researchers, tech- 
nicians, specialists. And more people wise enough 
to figure it all out and add it all up. 

What only yesterday we were calling the great 
debate is already out of date. Our questions about 
schools now go far beyond whether the fourth 
grade ought to be doing more with phonics. In- 
stead, we are asking ourselves what our national 
goals ought to be and what purposes are ap- 
propriate for the American people. At last the 
subject matter of the debate is worthy to be called 
great. We are discovering that we cannot avoid 
committing ourselves and that the only choice 
open to us is whether we shall plan our com- 
mitments intelligently and deliberately or back 
into the future, our eyes firmly fixed on where 
we’ve been. Either way, we'll find the problems 
difficult, but the arguments in favor of foresight 
are getting a better hearing. 

Prominent in the new talk is the idea that the 
heart of any intelligent approach to the future 
must be sound planning for education. President 
John Gardner of the Carnegie Corporation sum- 
med it up well. Writing of the desperate need for 
a clear sense of our national purposes, he said: 


Everyone knows that education is a primary 
means of achieving the aims which the American 
people have set themselves. Not everyone recog- 
nizes that education, rightly conceived, is itself one 
such aim. If we wish to be clear about our shared 
purposes, we might well begin with this one; it is 
of central importance itself and the servant of all 
our other purposes. 
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He went on: 


Most Americans honor education; few under- 
stand its larger purposes. Our thinking about edu- 
cation has been shallow, constricted, and lacking 
in reach or perspective. Our educational purposes 
must be seen in the broader framework of our con- 
victions concerning the worth of the individual and 
the importance of individual fulfillment. It is now 
time to insist that this larger framework be uni- 
versally explored and understood. 


This is the view of education that is now 
emerging in the thinking of perceptive Americans. 
A far cry this is from the criticism of the in- 
dustrialist who took the schools to task several 
years ago for the shortage of physicists and 
engineers in the electronics industry. School au- 
thorities should have seen, he said, the im- 
pending need for high level technicians and should 
have altered the curriculum in time to produce 
more of them. No doubt the schools should also 
have rented warehouses to stockpile the units 
who came off the line before the market was ready 
for them. 


HELPING the American people reach a better 

understanding of education’s larger purposes 
is today the principal responsibility of the teach- 
ing profession. Performing this duty successfully 
calls for a good deal more than assigning 
teachers as resource people in P. T. A. discussion 
groups, or putting a clever public relations man 
in the superintendent’s office. One thing it calls for 
is some soul searching by the teaching profession 
itself. 

If, as a profession and as individuals, we are to 
give the leadership and counsel reasonably to be 
expected of us, we shall first have to clarify our 
own thinking on important issues. It is sometimes 
argued that teachers, being public servants, should 
be entirely subject to the desires of their com- 
munities. This view seriously undervalues the ex- 
pert’s place in democracy and diminishes his use- 
fulness to the public he serves. 

Obviously, public policy must finally be sanc- 
tioned by the public, but the quality of any popu- 
lar decision always reveals something more than 
the unalloyed wisdom of the electorate. Public 
action invariably reflects the kind of information 
the public has received, the nature of the alterna- 
tives offered for approval, and the respect the 
public has for its advisors and their advice. 

With what respect each of you will be re- 
garded by the people you serve, only time will 
tell. Precisely how you should conduct yourselves 
in the situations you will meet, no one can say to- 
day. But I will name two of the principal issues 
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on which I think all of us who teach are obligated 
to advise and lead. 

The first of these questions is this: In our 
society what is the special function of the school? 

This is the query which, often unnoticed and 
ignored, underlies the heated discussions about 
quality in education. It is pointless to ask whether 
a school is doing its work well until we have 
agreed on what its work is. In the diverse and 
far-flung American school system it is neither 
likely nor desirable that we come to a uniform 
national agreement on this matter. But without 
clearer thinking on so fundamental an issue, plan- 
ning to improve our schools will be retarded and 
confused. 

Our answers to the question in the past have 
been based more often on a generalized desire to 
respond to children’s needs or community pres- 
sure than on any consistent effort to maintain the 
school’s role as a specialized institution. To be 
sure, as we became aware of human needs and 
saw better ways to meet them, it was only natural 
for us to do what we could. But the natural con- 
sequence has been a livelier interest in adding new 
subjects and services than in improving established 
practices. 

The school’s traditional responsibility for sys- 
tematically instructing children in the cultural 
heritage and developing their intellectual com- 
petence has received relatively less attention than 
some of the newer items on the educational 
agenda. Not only has the school been asked to 
offer more kinds of instruction for pupils; it is 
expected also to be a center for entertainment, 
civic development, charitable enterprises, and 
other more or less good works which, although 
they are conducted under the school’s roof and in 
its stadium, can hardly be called educational. 


Accepting Too Many New Tasks? 


In addition, schools have been assigned or have 
assumed more and more responsibility in such 
fields as medicine, social case work, and clinical 
psychology. The typical history of these additions 
is that each has been a response to a particular 
need or pressure. In some cases, even though the 
new function was considered outside the school’s 
province, when the need was discovered, no 
other group was able or willing to meet it. In 
other instances the new service was so closely 
related to the school’s work that it seemed only 
right to place it under the school’s authority. But 
occasionally school people have accepted these 
new tasks simply because each acceptance was 
calculated to win for the schools the good will 
of another special interest group. 
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We need now to recognize that in the last half 
century a whole network of services has come 
into existence to do many of the things only 
schools were in a position to undertake when 
Teachers College was founded. The spirit that 
produced in the college the early emphasis on 
broad human service has generated in our society 
a host of other means by which the purposes 
of humanitarianism and philanthropy are being 
attained. 


Parallel Programs Relieve Pressure 


It is fortunate that these parallel programs have 
now reached so high a level. For the current need 
to re-emphasize the school’s special responsibility 
for intellectual development requires us to reap- 
praise the school as school and its place today 
among the other agencies with which it exists. It 
is sometimes said that since good teaching must 
take into account the child’s total development, 
the school should provide all the services from 
which a child might benefit. This contention makes 
no practical sense, however, unless the school is to 
become the only child-serving agency of the com- 
munity. It is not likely that ‘such a proposal will 
be made by school people or anyone else, nor is 
there much chance of its being accepted if it were 
proposed. 

A more reasonable approach is to assign to 
the school the systematic development of intel- 
lectual, social, and vocational competence and to 
assign to other agencies the functions they can 
perform. Such a division of labor is no argument 
for a narrow or formalized curriculum. The good 
school is always concerned with the promotion 
of physical and mental health, with productive 
and satisfying human reslationships in a setting 
of moral and ethical values. Its teaching must be 
based upon the best that is known about human 
development and the nature of learning. It must 
make full use of the stimulating effects of group 
situations and should use as its tools every ap- 
propriate mechanical and electronic device. 

It is not likely, however, that the school can 
produce the results it should in the specialized 
field of its own traditional activity if it must con- 
tinue to expand or cannot reduce its obligations 
in other directions. As Merle Curti has pointed 
out, “Our school system was not planned by its 
leaders in reference to other institutions or on 
the basis of a realistic analysis of social actualities 
and social needs. Most educators advanced their 
arguments for increased public support and con- 
trol of the schools, for certain types of instruction, 
for particular studies in the curriculum, and for 
given schemes of administration without clearly 
defining or understanding how their proposed 
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educational policies were to affect our social in- 
stitutions.” 

The variety of American schools and the widely 
different levels they have achieved in different 
communities make generalization on this matter 
difficult and dangerous. But this much we can 
say. There are communities in this country where 
the public health, social welfare, and recreation 
agencies are of such size and strength that they 
are fully capable of relieving the schooi of services 
in their respective fields. At least in such places it 
is possible to reallocate functions between the 
schools and these other groups with profit to all 
concerned, especially the children. A school free 
to concentrate on those services that only schools 
can give is in a position to do more effective 
teaching than one that must be all things to all 
children and their parents, too. 

Defining the role of the school means more than 
advocating a return to some imagined golden age 
when the subjects were solid and the pupils all 
prepared. The schools required for the final third 
of the twentieth century are yet to be invented. 
Elements of them have existed in the outstanding 
schools of the past and can be found increasingly 
in the best schools today. But the total design is 
not known, nor is the prototype yet under con- 
struction. It is quite likely, however, that one of 
the designers may be in this class today. 


“eee is a second question on which you will 
have to clarify your own thinking and be 
prepared to offer a responsible opinion: How 
shall we conduct schools so as to nurture most 
fruitfully the individuality of the students? 

This is a more difficult question than defining 
the institutional role of the school, for to some 
extent that issue can be attacked through abstrac- 
tion. Cultivating individuality is another matter al- 
together, for it involves us at once in a host of 
specific details. 

The world we live in makes the job no easier. 
Much of our civilization rests on the mass produc- 
tion of identical units and merchandising them 
through mass-produced reactions in people. 

The implications for schools are broad and deep, 
confronting us immediately with paradoxes. For 
one of the principal aims of education is to make 
people alike. In pursuit of this purpose we teach 
children their mother tongue, a common alphabet, 
a system of symbols to express quantitative ideas 
and mathematical processes. We deal in codes of 
several kinds: linguistic, legal, moral, and so on, 
each of which is to be mastered and followed. 
Those who abide by the codes are rewarded and 
those who depart from them are penalized. All 
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of this is a normal part of the educative process 
and universally approved. The object is to help 
the child by increasing his power to communicate, 
to understand, and to live efficiently with his fel- 
lows, to stress what is possessed in common and 
makes a community possible. 

But the coin has another side. For while the 
common characteristics of people make a com- 
munity possible, it is their uncommon qualities 
that make it better. Variety, innovation, leader- 
ship, and progress come only from individuality. 
The danger is that we may become so fond of 
and so dependent upon the mass production of 
both commodities and consent that we shall forget 
where to stop. What makes it all so difficult to 
control is our feeling that there is nothing so bad 
about being alike. And there isn’t, of course. The 
trouble is that it keeps us from being different— 
and when we lose our differences, we lose our in- 
dividuality. 

How Build and Preserve Individuality? 


It will not be easy to keep alive in schools a 
vigorous determination to build individuality. 
Strong currents are flowing in the opposite direc- 
tion and the relative ease of drifting with them 
may beguile us into putting our paddles away and 
enjoying the ride. 

Let me cite three examples of what I mean. 

The first has to do with the organization of 
instruction. It is being suggested that schools 
might be more efficiently managed if for certain 
purposes large classes of several hundred students 
were assembled for lectures by outstanding teach- 
ers, to be followed by small discussion groups led 
by other instructors of presumably lesser stature. 
The proposal has clear merit and could lead to 
better teaching. But what we dare not forget is 
that the mass lecture will necessarily produce a 
common effect upon the students. Indeed that is 
its principal purpose. Since the lecturer will be 
chosen for his superior skill, we may assume that 
the process of making the students alike will be 
well handled. 

But what of the rest of the cycle? Stimulating 
the individual responses of students will be the 
business of the discussion group. Here, by defini- 
tion, the instructor will not be the equal of the 
lecturer. Shall we be setting up a scheme with a 
built-in bias in favor of mass indoctrination? Do 
we want to use our best manpower to produce 
uniformity and only our lesser resources in the 
cause of individuality? 

A second example, educational television. That 
TV is a powerful force is now beyond debate. 
That it can produce positive results in instruction 
has been demonstrated and documented. But what 
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we have not considered as thoroughly as we should 
are the long-term implications of televised in- 
struction for classroom procedure and the work 
habits of pupils. 

We have concentrated our attention upon de- 
veloping better visuals and camera techniques, 
constructing workbooks for pupils and manuals 
for teachers, and building group tests to measure 
the results. But if anything significant has been 
done to find how television teaching can enhance 
the individuality of children, or how its mass effect 
is to be kept within bounds, the effort has not 
been publicized. 

My third example has to do with the current 
emphasis on the education of able students. No 
one need argue here that bright young people are 
a priceless asset to the nation, or that each should 
be encouraged to go as far and as fast as he can. 
The danger here is that we may overlook as in- 
dividuals those whose gifts have come in the 
smaller sizes. They are important, too, and, as 
Abraham Lincoln once noted, they occur in very 
large numbers. There is an unfortunate tendency 
today to personalize our references to the talented 
and retarded, but to treat the other pupils as a 
faceless mass. 

If our schools are to be genuinely dedicated 
to individual fulfillment, our work must go far 
beyond merely recognizing individual differences 
in the sense that we ordinarily do. What is re- 
quired is genuine respect for such differences, 
respect which carries us to the point of giving all 
our pupils adequate attention and comparable en- 
couragement. The regard for personal worth which 
is the fundamental principle of our culture is 
justification enough for such an approach. But 
if we want a more practical reason, we can re- 
member that in a democratic society it is the 
quality of the ordinary citizen which ultimately 
determines the course and destiny of the nation. 


This Must Be Spirit of Our Time 


It was Thomas Jefferson who said, “It is the 
manners and spirit of a people that preserve a 
republic in vigor.” I know of no more certain way 
to preserve our national vigor now than by de- 
liberately cultivating through universal education 
the strength and individuality of every American. 

This intention must become the prevailing spirit 
of our times. It must dominate our definition of 
the school’s institutional role and within the class- 
room it must permeate the ways we deal with 
students one by one. 

If you believe this, if you can communicate it 
to those with whom you work, you will be worthy 
of your place in the company you join today. 
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By MAX RAFFERTY 


In the beginning were Chaos and old 
Night, brooding over the formless em- 
bryos of Time and Space. From the abyss 
of Void and Mass and Darkness issued 
in good time the two great Principles of 
the Universe—Female, in the fertile form 
of Gaea, Earth; Male, vaulting immense- 
ly over his spacious partner in the shape 
of Uranus, Heaven. The union brought 
forth gods and monsters, men and beasts. 
Most savage and cunning among the off- 
spring of Uranus were the Titans, in- 
stigators of hate and strife. Varied were 
they in form and clamorous in many 
tongues, but united in a sullen hatred of 
their great father. Under the leadership 
of Cronus, the crafty, they lay in wait for 
their sire with an iron sickle, and drove 
him forever from the affairs of Creation, 


bleeding and eternally emasculate. 
—HESIOD 


AVE you taken time out recently to con- 

template the enemies of Education? I don’t 

mean to duck; all of us do that often 
enough, and almost automatically. I mean to 
analyze the Opposition. 

They’re quite a crew. Like the legendary Titans, 
they take many shapes and speak with changing 
voices, but they were all our children, once. In 
their day, they swung like amiable gibbons from 
our jungle-gyms, raced through dusty halls in 
glad defiance of the rules, and shuffled their feet in 
immemorial fashion beneath our classroom desks. 

What they learned, they learned from us. The 
specious arguments they raise in the committee 
rooms of Congress ring with our accent. Their 
glib pronouncements in the popular periodicals 
are peppered with our punctuation, garnished with 
our grammar, and salted with the style we taught 
them not so long ago. We look on them now with 
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a sort of numb dismay, recognizing in their dis- 
torted faces and crooked gestures a macabre mix- 
ture of our own features and those of the children 
who once they were, even as reflections in fun- 
house mirrors give back lethal caricatures of the 
observer, plus a sinister something more. 

Examine with me, if you will, these children of 
ours, grown now to man’s estate, and sharpening 
their sickles. 


THE HYPOCRITES 

“[ BES are the most charming of the Enemy. 

They wear Brooks Brothers suits. They 
patronize the best barbers. They are hired ex- 
pensively and owned completely by the several 
manufacturers’ associations and national cham- 
bers of commerce. They are dedicated to the 
proposition that nothing is too good for Educa- 
tion, except money. 

The Hypocrites learned much from us. They 
turn out slick booklets tastefully designed to 
show the ardent support cf their companies for 
the schools. They are experts at constructing 
tables and charts illustrating in living color how 
(a) Education is good for Business, (b) Busi- 
ness is good to Education, and (c) therefore 
everything is going to be just dandy. 

The smiles become a little strained, and the 
back-slapping falls off sharply when a move is 
made to channel a little more of the national in- 
come into the schools, however. Need you guess 
whom we see then before the Congressional com- 
mittees, damning with faint praise and stifling 
with sneers of slow disparagement? Their tech- 
niques are impeccable, and ; 
damnably effective—the two- 
martini luncheon, the remi- 
niscences about the good old 
days before life became com- 
plex and schools expensive, 
the raised-eyebrow depreca- 
tion of federal controls. 

And then there are the slo- 
gans. Like Jimmy Durante, 
they’ve got a million of ’em.” 

“Support local schools with 
local taxes.” 
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“Keep the educationists out of education.” 

“Kids don’t need to go to school in palaces.” 

It works. These grey-flanneled Ivy League 
types with their Madison Avenue methods have 
helped keep the United States the only major 
country in the world which fobs off its educa- 
tional responsibility on local agencies. They can 
sell anything but the truth. This is unsellable, 
because it happens to be that more money spent 
on education might possibly keep their well-heeled 
employers from buying that new yacht or taking 
that annual trip to the Riviera. 

Let us leave our false friends, who come be- 
fore the nation bearing flattering brochures in one 
hand and the old stiletto in the other. 

Dante placed the hypocrites in Gulf Six, Circle 
Eight of his Inferno. There they were burdened 
with intolerable weights. I suppose that we may 
as well derive what comfort we can from the 
thought that in some future Hell of their own 
making these smooth, soft-tongued, slippery sabo- 
teurs are going to be really loaded. 


THE INGRATES 


N®! too many years ago, a doctoral study was 

made in Los Angeles which examined the 
educational pattern of voting precincts. Special 
attention was given to the way the voters in these 


districts reacted to school finance measures. Each 
precinct was identified in accordance with its edu- 
cational level. If most of its voters were college 
graduates, it was a “high” precinct. Those made 
up largely of people with high school backgrounds 
were labeled “middle,” and those benighted areas 
whose inhabitants had just made it through grade 
school were, naturally enough, “low.” 

The results were fascinating. 

The “high” precincts turned out en masse on 
election day and used their college-trained minds 
to vote solidly against school bonds and tax in- 
creases in any form, for any reason. 

The “middle” voters divided half and half 
on issues involving more money for the schools. 
It would be consoling, but probably misleading, 
to attribute this division to the “suspension of 
judgment” recommended Wy certain of the great 
philosophers. 

So it was left to the electors of the “low” pre- 
cincts to swing the balance'for the kids, and they 
did exactly that. The ignorant, the quasi-illiterate, 
the cultural Philistine—these least-educated of 
Americans supported their schools most faithfully. 

Here is irony worthy of Dean Swift. Those 
who had profited most from Education, who had 
lived in Education’s house and supped at Edu- 
cation’s table, who of all men had most reason 
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to respect and uphold and cher- 
ish Education, were the first to welsh 
out on their benefactor when the 
time came to stand up and be count- 
ed. Those who had learned the least 
and benefited the least from Edu- 
cation rallied to its side and up- 
held a cause otherwise lost indeed. 

Extrapolation is perilous here. It 
leads to the inevitable conclusion 
that the more people we educate, 
the less support we can expect to 
have. The better we teach, the more _ 
the schools will be allowed to deteriorate. The 
higher the educational level we are able to bring 
about, the lower will be the national opinion 
of public instruction. This way madness lies. We 
had better give it up, and quote Mark Twain: 

“Feed a starving dog a bone, and he will not 
bite you hereafter. This is the principal difference 
between a dog and a man.” 

It’s either grin or succumb to tears of self-pity 
while ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
quite vanquishes us. 


THE QUITTERS 


HEN part of any army lights out for the rear 

in the midst of a battle, it is a tired truism 
that a greater burden is thrown on the remaining 
troops. The load is doubly onerous when the 
deserters have been highly trained specialists. 


It distresses me to have you take some of 
America’s churches as an example. For some time 
now they have been bawling for school money, 
whining for released time, and pouting because 
Bible commentaries are not being read daily to 
school children. This somewhat infantile display 
of temper has served to conceal but not efface the 
fact that many of our reverend colleagues have 
fallen down on the job. A generation or two ago 
they had no need to clamor for such artificial 
respiration. They were doing a job, and their 
churches were full. Today, they seek a captive 
congregation, and a privileged place at the public 
trough. These things they may get, but at the 
cost of their heritage. They will have abdicated 
their position in the front rank for a cushy spot 
in the rear echelon. 


There are all kinds of people who want to stop 
working and let the schools take over for them. 
Public safety bureaucrats in fifty states don’t want 
to teach their citizens to navigate their highways 
successfully, so they arrange for the school peo- 
ple to include driver training in an already bogged- 
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down curriculum. Podunk wants 
organized recreation, but doesn’t 
want the headaches of handling 
it, so Education wryly welcomes 
another free-loader. Uncle Sam 
hesitates to ask too much direct- 
ly of our Spartan youth, so we 
get Cadet Corps and R.O.T.C. in 
our high schools. 
All this wouldn’t be so bad if 
we got any thanks for it. But you 
» know what we get. 
“Too many frills. Too much 
money spent on non-essentials. 
Not enough time spent on fundamentals. The 
school has its nose in everything.” 
Of course there is a solution. Let the Quitters 
take back their babies and nurse them. 
You say this will never happen? Oh, well. I 
didn’t say it was a practical solution. 


THE PINHEADS 


—— or later, every school man runs up 

against the fiery-eyed, gibberish-muttering, rat- 
tlesnake-handling brothers and sisters of the Luna- 
tic Fringe. These zealous zanies are visited upon 
the profession for its sins, as boils were bestowed 
upon Job. 

The Pinheads have a devastating approach. 
They appeal not to your intellect but to your 
conscience. This at once places someone like me 
at a considerable disadvantage, because I have 
never been entirely certain that I possessed this 
delicate commodity. And they follow through 
relentlessly. 

Are you building a new gym? You will be but- 
tonholed by a committee of lank-haired elders. 
They will want a separate, enclosed, coffin-like 
shower-and-dressing room for each girl, despite 
the architectural and financial enormity of the 
mere idea. If you resist the demand, then you 
are a son of Belial, lustfully relishing the unspeak- 
able thoughts engendered in the minds of fifteen- 
year-old girls at the sight of each other’s naked 
bodies. 

Is your girls’ physical education instructor 
teaching her students the Virginia Reel? She’d 
better not be, if you have any Pinheads in town. 
Everyone knows that dancing is a device of 
Satan. To hear the Pinheads talk, the damned 
souls in Hell must spend every non-frying moment 
tangoing or turkey-trotting. When you stop to 
think about it, this conjures up a delightfully 
bizarre picture of the Nether Regions which al- 
most reconciles me to the probability of someday 
visiting them. 
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Are you saluting the flag, singing Christmas 
carols, or studying evolution? Some nut will prob- 
ably blow the whistle on you. 

Did you ever pause to wonder what all these 
cockeyed crusaders have against the schools? 
The answer is simple. They hate and fear us, be- 
cause Education will eventually destroy them and 
the creepy causes they stand for. Science and logic 
and knowledge are anathema to the Pinhead, and 
for obvious reasons. He stands for bigotry and 
superstition. We block his path to the minds and 
hearts of the children. 

He hates the schools the way a fly hates the 
swatter. 


HERE are other enemies of Education, of 

course. There are the Axe-Grinders and the 
Profiteers and the Mossbacks. There are the Dema- 
gogues and the Ward-Heelers. Their eyes bulge 
out at us from the fun-house mirrors. The con- 
gested veins cord like Medusa’s snakes from the 
foreheads livid in the wavy glass. We turn away 
and go out into the cool of the evening, appalled 
at the contortions of the massed reflections. 

“How,” we ask ourselves pathetically, “has a 
profession which tries only to do good and tell 
the truth accumulated such enemies?” 

Well now, let’s not get sickening about it. A 
lot of this is our own fault. We have striven too 
long and too hard to be all things to all people. 
We have been guilty, too, of the sin of Pride. We 
have been willing to see Education gorged with all 
sorts of extraneous projects and problems until 
it swelled like a force-fed goose. Conversely, 
we have been unwilling or unable to state our case 
to the American people strikingly enough to si- 
lence our foes. 

But our greatest mistake has been the image 
of Education which we have presented to the 
nation. It has been for a generation and more an 
essentially feminine image—gentle, non-combat- 
ive, benevolent, maternal, a little fussy. 

With all due respect to the thousands of de- 
voted and dedicated women who labor so dili- 
gently in our countless class- 
rooms, Education is not fem- 
inine. It never has been until 
just the other day. Since the 
days of Socrates and Plato, 
and before, it has been mas- 
culine in its outlook and ap- 
peal. It seeks to change con- 
cepts, to conquer ignorance, 
to fight evil. It brings not 
peace, but a sword. In its 
final, triumphant form, it will 
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sweep the planet like some mighty besom, smash- 
ing aside dykes and levees like matchwood, and 
fulfilling its ancient role as the guardian and 
mentor of the human race. 
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Yes, Education is male. 

But so was Father Uranus. 

We had better keep an eye on our children. 
Especially the ones with the sickles. . . 





Survey Reveals Administrative 
Practice in City Elementary Schools 


> Pupils in America’s urban public elementary 
schools generally are promoted only if their academic 
achievement justifies it. Only a small minority are 
passed primarily to enable the child to progress with 
his age group, according to U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick. 

A survey made by the U. S. Office of Education 
shows that 58.5 per cent of the 550 urban places 
reporting give first consideration to the academic 
achievement of pupils and secondary consideration 
to group progress. Another 12.5 per cent report 
that they promote solely on the basis of academic 
achievement; 10.8 per cent give major consideration 
to keeping the child in his own age group. Less than 
| per cent promote solely on the basis of group prog- 
ress. 

Other findings, reported in Elementary School 
Administration and Organization (available for 55¢ 
from the Superintendent of Documents) : 

1. More than three-fourths of the schools sur- 
veyed use the letter symbols A to F, alone or in 
combination with personal conferences with parents 
or informal notes to parents, in reporting pupil 
progress. 

2. Double sessions were used in some degree in 
1958 by 4.8 per cent of the urban places for pupils 
in grades one through six and by 3.4 per cent for 
seventh and eighth graders. Overcrowding was the 
usual reason given. 

3. Approximately two-fifths of the respondents 
anticipate that within five years the school year 
will be increased from its present medium of 180 
days. 

4. The average length of the school day is five 
to six hours in grades one through three, but totals 
six hours for grades seven and eight. 

5. More than three-quarters of the respondents 
employ the self-contained classroom in grades one 
through six. In grades seven and eight, almost 20 
per cent use this plan. Over 70 per cent employ de- 
partmentalization in some degree in grades seven 
and eight. 

6. Approximately 70 per cent of the urban 
places maintain public kindergartens, but less than 5 
per cent have public nursery schools. Approximately 
18 per cent are using the primary unit system by 
which children are grouped to permit continuous 
Progress for two or more consecutive years. An- 
other one-seventh indicate they may soon do so. 


Study Raises Policy Questions 
On Federal Education Programs 


> A three-volume report, Federal Educational Poli- 
cies, Programs and Proposals, by Charles A. Quattle- 
baum, principal specialist in education on the staff of 
the Washington, D.C., Legislative Reference Service, 
merits careful consideration by all who are interested 
in American education and in what our government's 
relations to education should be. So writes .Elaine 
Exton in the September, 1960, School Board Journal. 

Single copies of each of the three volumes may 
be obtained free on request, as long as the limited 
supply lasts, from the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Room 429, Old 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

In Miss Exton’s excellent summary, these points 
appest:; 

During 1959 the departments and independent 
agencies of the federal government conducted about 
440 educational programs at a cost of at least $3.8 
billion. This does not include the cost of education 
in the District of Columbia or the cost of educational 
activities of international organizations in which 
the U. S. participates. The 440 programs are de- 
scribed in Part II (372 pages) of the report. 

A major part of this expenditure is defense-con- 
nected and is not channeled through the Office of 
Education. Many more of the federal educational 
programs are concerned with higher education than 
with any other level. And practically all of the fed- 
eral government’s departments and agencies operate 
programs of some kind for the in-service training 
of employes and personnel. 

The Quattlebaum study raises the question of 
establishing some policy for administration of the 
widely scattered and extensive federal programs. Is it 
feasible to consolidate or coordinate federal educa- 
tional activities in a single federal agency? Should 
this be the Office of Education? 


Conant on ‘Six Kinds of Talent’ 


> James B. Conant, in the North Central Quarterly 
for April, 1960, discusses six types of talent—leader- 
ship, athletic, musical, artistic, manipulative, and 
academic—and claims that European systems of edu- 
cation train only two of them: manipulative in 
technical schools and academic in universities; where- 
as the American school system tries to develop a 
wide range of them. And it is this difference, he be- 
lieves, that underlies the present controversy over 
American public education. 





It’s almost impossible to fire an incompetent or un- 
ethical teacher under existing laws. Thus the responsi- 
bility falls on the profession itself. Yet to date teachers 
in only two states can point to significant progress. . . 


TEACHERS MUST DISCIPLINE 
Their Professional Collea gues 


XISTING legal machinery is apparently in- 

adequate for the removal of incompetent 

or unethical teachers from our classrooms. 
Yet attempts to meet the continuing teacher short- 
age threaten to increase the number of undesir- 
ables. As a result, the teaching profession is chal- 
lenged to determine appropriate methods for dis- 
ciplining colleagues through its own professional 
organizations. 

The number of persons eliminated from their 
assignments under tenure is insignificant. Charges 
of moral turpitude often lead to resignation rather 
than proceedings; but it is extremely difficult to 
prove incompetence, insubordination, or even in- 
capacity to a lay jury in a court of law. Loss of 
license appears to occur even less frequently 
than loss of position. In an NEA Research Di- 
vision study published in 1938, education ranked 
last, behind law, medicine, nursing, accounting, 
and architecture, in the ratio of revocations to 
the number in the professions.’ A review of 
the courts indicates no recent change in the situa- 
tion. Yet only one member has been expelled 
from the National Education Association for vio- 
lation of its ethical code since the adoption of that 
code in 1919. 

The numerical shortage of competent teachers 
undoubtedly will vex the nation’s schools for 
many years. Although the percentage has been 
reduced, increasing numbers of emergency certi- 
ficates are issued annually to students who have 
not yet completed regular college programs. An 
NEA Research Division bulletin (The Status of 
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the American Public School Teacher, February, 
1957) reports that one teacher in ten fails to 
meet certification requirements. Despite the mod- 
est standards of sixteen states which do not de- 
mand college graduation, over 35,000 of the new 
teachers employed a year ago failed to meet their 
state’s requirements. 

Closely allied to this problem is the develop- 
ment of “conversion programs” which allow lib- 
eral arts graduates to become teachers after only 
a few weeks of intensified courses in education. 
If the staffs of teacher-preparatory institutions 
are likewise making concessions in their require- 
ments, in response to numerous pressures, many 
students ordinarily eliminated through the normal 
attrition rate of college work survive to take 
their place on the public payroll as guides to our 
children. 

Wholesale student recruitment by some teach- 
er-preparatory institutions also militates against 
careful selection. While many individuals so re- 
cruited possess the essential qualifications for 
teaching success, acceptance of others cannot be 
excused on the grounds that they are merely “fill- 
ing the gap.” The certificates of such inferior 
teachers become permanent if additional require- 
ments are completed within a specified period. 
Many required courses are often taught off-campus 
through extension classes. It becomes difficult 
for the regular teacher-training staff to maintain 
academic standards when members of a class have 
been so long removed from the usual classroom 
situation as students. Thus, the tenure protection 
is extended to such incompetent persons, effec- 
tively blocking their removal for all except the 
most serious reasons. 


1 Statutory Status of Six Professions, Vol. 16, No. 4. Washington: 
National Education Association, September, 1938. 
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Over one-third of the states have statewide 
tenure provisions, and about two-thirds of the 
teachers in the country are in districts which grant 
tenure. Moreover, contractual obligations and 
certification statutes sometimes hamper dismissal 
even in the most obvious situations. A 1956 
judicial interpretation of an ambiguously worded 
statute by the Supreme court of Nebraska ap- 
parently makes it impossible to discharge a teach- 
er for any reason, regardless of the seriousness of 
the charge.” 

A recent study to determine the current situa- 
tion at the state level discloses that existing educa- 
tional associations have thus far been unable to 
discharge their disciplinary functions.* Only New 
York and California have so far developed plans 
which show substantial progress in this respect, 
although future promise is offered by the teach- 
ers’ organizations in Pennsylvania, Washington, 
and Connecticut. Consideration is therefore focus- 
ed primarily on these two states with develop- 
ments in other areas mentioned where appropriate. 


No Cases Completed in California 


Although the plan sponsored by the California 
Teachers Association was adopted by the state 
legislature in 1955, no case had been under- 
taken in the complete pattern under the new law 
through last year. Nine cases were discussed with 


the Personnel Standards Commission or its rep- 
resentatives during the intervening period. The 
teachers involved were then notified of the dis- 
trict’s intention to dismiss them and utilize the 
panel study. In seven instances, the teachers re- 
signed. In the other two, the local board changed 
its mind and did not proceed. 

The proposed Professional Practices Act of 
the New York State Teachers Association has not 
yet been placed before the state legislature. 

Both the New York and California plans in- 
volve the codes of professional duties and responsi- 
bilities adopted by the respective associations, re- 
porting of violations, and evaluating charges of 
alleged violations. In New York the state Board 
of Admissions and Practice would determine the 
degree of discipline to be invoked against those 
found guilty of violating the criteria. It could 
only make recommendations for action to the 
chief state school officer. The latter would re- 


? The court decided in Greer V. Chelewski, 76 N.W. 2d 438, that 
although sufficient evidence was found to justify the discharge of a 
teacher for good cause based upon the terms of her contract, a pro- 
vision of the latter “contracted away” the power of the local board 
of education to fire teachers. Termination of a teacher's contract by 
suspending or revoking the teaching certificate had thereby been 
delegated to the chief state school officer. Unfortunately, the latter 
had not been vested with such ners, 

*Firth, Gerald R. Professional Self-Discipline of Public School 
Personnel. Unpublished doctoral study, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, May, 1959. 
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view appeals by penalized practitioners. Those 
who subsequently again meet professional stand- 
ards may make application to the board for a new 
license. In California, the law requires that hear- 
ings on permanent teacher dismissals be held in 
Superior Court with the burden on the school dis- 
trict to present adequate evidence of just cause. 
The court then rules on whether or not the dis- 
trict may proceed with the dismissal. 

Competent service and ethical behavior are 
evaluated under the procedures in both states. 
However, the California Teachers Association 
decided not to render judgments on physical 
or mental conditions in tenure cases of alleged 
unfitness but will limit its considerations to “the 
effect of specific conduct on children.” 

The procedure in New York State would in- 
volve the filing of a written charge with the sec- 
retary of the Board of Admissions and Practice. 
A copy would then be sent to the accused person 
by the secretary of the board. A committee to 
conduct a hearing would then be selected by the 
board from a master panel. The hearing procedure 
makes provision for filed charges, adequate notice 
of hearings, and right of the accused to counsel, 
witness, evidence, and cross-examination. A writ- 
ten report of the findings of the committee would 
be forwarded to the board, which, after affording 
the accused an opportunity to be heard, would 
either dismiss the case or make its recommenda- 
tions to the chief school officer. 

In California, either the local board of educa- 
tion which has notified a teacher of its intention 
to dismiss him or the teacher himself may contact 
the Personnel Standards Commission of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. The commission first 
determines that the charge falls within the three 
classifications which constitute its province: in- 
competence, unfitness to teach, and unprofession- 
al conduct. If a request is accepted, a team of 
three to five members is then appointed to con- 
duct a hearing and investigation. 


Procedural Rules in Dismissal Cases 


The report of the hearing team is given to both 
the local board making the charge and to the 
teacher. Either party may drop the case at this 
point, the board withdrawing its allegation or the 
teacher accepting dismissal without a court hear- 
ing. Should the case go to court, members of the 
team may be called by the board or the teacher 
to introduce the report into evidence. Thus, 
studies and reports conducted by the commission’s 
representatives have been given legal status as the 
source of expert opinion on certain cases. More- 
over, such legal privilege grants protection to the 
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commission members and the CTA against per- 
sonal damage suits. 

The New York state proposal expressly denies 
any intent to “invalidate rights of local districts 
or teachers as provided in the existing tenure 
laws.” The Professional Practices Act would there- 
fore allow professional self-enforcement and ten- 
ure regulations to exist simultaneously as separate 
methods of discipline. The California plan merely 
affects court procedures in dismissal cases under 
the tenure law. Professional self-enforcement has 
been developed as an integral part of tenure regu- 
lations. In both states, the enforcing agency would 
be authorized by statute to exercise its functions 
over all practitioners. 

In New York, the state Board of Admissions 
and Practice would consist of at least twelve 
members representative of various types of posi- 
tions, including classroom teachers, supervisors, 
administrators, and college educators. The 
NYSTA House of Delegates recommended in 
1955 that classroom teachers constitute a mini- 
mum of 50 per cent of board membership. Active 
service as a teacher in the state for at least five 
years immediately preceding his nomination would 
be required. Geographic distribution is also ex- 
pected to enter into consideration. The secretary 
of the board would be a currently licensed teacher 
with ten years or more of professional experience, 
of which five years must be in New York State. 
The hearing committees to investigate charges 
would be composed of persons specifically quali- 
fied to handle the type of case in question. Their 
membership also would be broadly representative 
of the teaching profession. 

In California, the CTA Personnel Standards 
Commission has seven members: two superinten- 
dents, a junior college teacher, a high-school 
teacher, an elementary supervisor, and two ele- 
mentary teachers. A full-time executive officer 
and his secretary serve the commission. The hear- 
ing teams which actually conduct the investiga- 
tions are composed of supervisors, administrators, 
and teachers of various grade levels and subject 
fields. 


The New York Board Plan 


The chief state school officer would appoint 
members to the Board of Admissions and Prac- 
tice in New York State. They would be selected 
from a list of nominees submitted by the New 
York State Teachers Association to serve over- 
lapping six-year terms. Whether such nominations 
would be made by the NYSTA Board of Direc- 
tors, its House of Delegates, zones, or through 
general election has not yet been decided. The 
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hearing committees appointed by the board would 
be drawn from a master panel. The latter would 
be selected by the New York State Teachers As- 
sociation from the active teaching personnel in 
the state. 

Members of the Personnel Standards Commis- 
sion are appointed to terms of seven years each 
by the Board of Directors of the California Teach- 
ers Association. The latter is elected by the State 
Council of Education, which consists of 350 
elected delegates. However, the election is con- 
sidered a formality, since the directors are nomi- 
nated by the representative councils of the six 
geographic sections and section nominations have 
thus far been automatically elected by the council. 
The initial master panel of thirty persons was 
selected by the commission but officially appointed 
by the CTA Board of Directors for indefinite 
terms. This was the result of carefully screening 
over 1,000 nominees of local teachers’ associa- 
tions, public school administrators, and teacher- 
preparing institutions throughout the state. 


Other State Association Plans 


Other selection methods are used by the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association and 
the Washington Education Association, examples 
of groups whose maximum disciplinary power 
is expulsion from the organization. The Commis- 
sion on Professional Ethics, Rights, and Compe- 
tence of the PSEA consists of the president of 
the association, ex-officio, and members appointed 
by him from each such district on the executive 
council of the association. Another member is 
appointed by the president to represent the State 
School Directors Association. The commission 
conducts hearings and investigations similar to 
those discussed in the New York and California 
plans. The Ethics Commission of the Washington 
Education Association functions in much the same 
way. A preliminary examination of the situation 
is made by the chairman of the Ethics Commis- 
sion or its consultant, to safeguard against need- 
less expenditure of time and effort. In the White 
Salmon investigation—the only full-scale opera- 
tion conducted by the commission thus far—other 
members of the hearing team were appointed by 
the chairman of the Ethics Commission, appar- 
ently at his discretion. 

All of these enforcement measures are geared 
to the state level. In New York considerable power 
is left to the chief state school officer (commis- 
sioner of education), who would actually be able 
to override decisions of the Board of Admissions 
and Practice. As in seventeen other states, the 
chief school officer in New York is appointed by 
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the state board of education (Board of Regents). 


Progress is being made slowly, but the tide of 
professional enforcement is still at an extremely 
low ebb. California is the only state actually 
ready for action, although it is hoped that New 
York’s plan will soon become operational. 


At a time when society places a higher premium 
on their services, teachers find a blanket invita- 
tion extended that threatens to lower their prestige. 
While many undesirables ultimately leave educa- 
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tion as a natural consequence of their unfitness, 
the fact remains that such people (1) find easy 
access to teaching positions, (2) represent the 
profession to the public of their community while 
in service, (3) handicap action along professional 
lines in the school and the teachers’ organizations; 
and, most important of all, (4) may do irreparable 
harm to their students. Perpetuation of teacher 
apathy in this area is a flagrant abrogation of re- 
sponsibility to their colleagues, to the public, and 
to the children entrusted to their care. 








‘Something Good Happens to a Child’ 


> The psychological value of teaching machines 
may prove to be their strongest point, according to 
B. F. Skinner, professor of psychology at Harvard 
University. Speaking on the psychological bases for 
teaching machines to 200 educators at a U. S. Office 
of Education Conference in August, Skinner said, 
“The student is doing what he is doing not because 
he wants to, but because he is afraid to do anything 
else.” Forms of escape such a truancy, vandalism, 
and indifference are proof that schools have not yet 
given a child a real reason for learning, he added. 
This is where teaching machines come in. 

“Something good happens to a child with each 
response when he is using a teaching machine,” Pro- 
fessor Skinner explained. “He is conditioned to 
learning; the machine attracts his attention and then 
rewards him for learning.” 

Surrounded by exhibits of machines that resembled 
punch boards, TV sets, and even slot machines (a 
correct answer drops a marble down a slot), the 
educators discussed these points: 

1. The revolution is coming. Barely mentioned 
as an instructional resource four years ago, teaching 
machines are now beyond the experimental stage 
in many school systems. Fifteen Pittsburgh high 
schools taught physics by machine last year; Roa- 
noke, Va., is using them to teach elementary algebra; 
Youngstown, O., will have selected elementary and 
junior high students using machines for arithmetic 
instruction this year. 

2. The cost of mechanizing learning is now high, 
but the trend is toward less expensive machines and 
programming. Costs now range between $30 and 
$5,000 for the machines. Text and machine costs 
for high-school physics average out to $5 per semes- 
ter for each student. 

3. Expanded research in auto-teaching is being 
carried on at a very rapid pace. Programs already 
are available in Spanish, French, Russian, logic, 
arithmetic, spelling, music, physics, and religion. Re- 
search already has shown that teaching machines 
provide effective guidance and control over the 
individual student and relieve teachers of drill work. 








Inspiration—and Irony 





Clearlake’s gain 


A Missile for a Mascot 


> Clearlake Junior High School, situated approxi- 
mately eight miles west of the launching pads at 
Florida’s Cape Canaveral, has become one of the 
most unique schools in the world as the result of the 
nation’s “souped-up” missile program. Clearlake is 
the proud owner of a real Navaho missile, which 
has been mounted in front of the main building 
both to symbolize the school’s athletic teams, “The 
Rockets,” and to create an atmosphere which will 
stimulate an eagerness in the students to advance 
their knowledge along scientific lines. 

Principal Clyde E. Stevens signed a bill for 
$750,000 when the stripped-down missile was de- 
livered—more than the cost of the newly-constructed 
thirty-eight classroom school itself. But Stevens will 
never have to pay. 

The story of Clearlake’s acquisition of a real missile 
is a long one, but nearly all the credit belongs to 
James Baur, a seventh grade science teacher who 
spotted the Navaho, last of its line, in an Air Force 
salvage yard; Jim Brady, science department head; 
Woodrow Darden, Brevard County school super- 
intendent; and Stevens himself. 

If you are interested in having a missile at your 
school, Principal Stevens, who now knows all the ins 
and outs, is willing to advise you. But, he warns, you 
must have unlimited patience and, of course, you 
must first have located a discarded missile. 

















By GILBERT R. WELDY 


T was the state finals. Both teams had fought 
Tinei way up through three exhaustive weeks 

of eliminations. The competition had been 
keen, and previous state scholastic champions, 
such as Horace Mann, Hammond, Crawfords- 
ville, and University High, had fallen before the 
rapier-like wit and all-encompassing knowledge 
of the two finalists. 

It would be a team effort for both entries. 
Through the long season the starting fives had 
been boning up on their specialties through long, 
grueling study sessions in the library, practice and 
review tests, exasperating quiz sessions with their 
ever-demanding, never-satisfied coaches. It had 
been read, discuss, write, research for three long 
months. 

Both teams had excellent seasons before the 
state eliminations began. Center City had lost only 
twice, both defeats coming early in the season 
before the team had begun to jell. Hubtown had 
overpowered all opposition and had dropped only 
one early-season contest before the phenomenal 
Harley Hale had given up intramural basketball 
and devoted full time to interscholastic compre- 
hensive math. It appeared to be a tossup between 
evenly matched quintets. 

Interest in the yearly eliminations was at fever 
pitch. The state championship contest was being 
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staged as usual on the Indiana University campus, 
but for the first time it would be in the new 
20,000-seat Academic Coliseum. The new Scholas- 
to Score Board would be in use. Electronic experts 
in the State Department of Education had designed 
it. It would show the spectator each team mem- 
ber’s individual response to every test item, the 
cumulative right and wrong answers, the time 
left to finish, and the total team scores. It was 
bound to enhance spectator interest in team com- 
petition that was drawing record-breaking crowds 
each succeeding year. 

The Center City Bulldogs with their alternates 
had come to the campus the night before to be 
well rested for the testing. The coaches had 
seen to their physical comfort, to their diet, and 
particularly to every psychological need. They 
were in tip-top mental condition. 

The team followers were assembling in the 
Coliseum, excitedly going over programs and 
making their predictions. Could the gifted Center 
City independents, competing with mediocre teams 
all year, match the poised and confident Hubtown 
scholars, who had covered themselves with glory 
in the toughest and classiest academic competition 
in the Midwest? 

The programs revealed facts and figures about 
every contestant: IQ, class standing, Honor So- 
ciety membership, offices, and other honors. Fans 
read about Paul Blaine, a seasoned three-year 
competitor, writing in the rigorous comprehensive 
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math. He carried a 3.95 scholastic average into 
the finals. He had studied four years of academic 
math; he was a Merit scholar. 

Mary Taylor, whose high-powered intellect, 
speed, and precision were Indiana bywords, would 
carry her outstanding record into the English 
competition. Creative writing had been her forte; 
a Merit scholarship supported her challenge. 

The three teammates competing in Latin, Span- 
ish, and Algebra were equally brilliant though less 
experienced. These were the best student minds 
in the state, the cream of Indiana’s brain power. 
Scholarships to the best colleges in the nation 
awaited the seniors. Academic honors of all kinds 
were assured. 

A mushrooming cheer announced that the Hub- 
town scholastic team was entering the arena from 
the south seclusion room. They wore white jackets 
and blue slacks or skirts with “Wildcats” em- 
blazoned in red on the jacket pockets. Hubtown’s 
red-clad cheer leaders leaped and twirled to a 
mounting crescendo of applause. 

Center City’s team, the people’s choice, came on 
next to a similar reception. Their red and white 
striped blazers and white slacks or skirts had been 
donated by local merchants the week before to 
assure dress in keeping with the state final spec- 
tacle. 

The opposing scholars stepped to the ten polish- 
ed desks facing each other in the center of the 
Coliseum. The judges took their places behind 
each of the students. The scoreboard came to life. 
Excitement mounted as final “good luck” cheers 
filled the air. 

In forty minutes the State Champion would be 
crowned! The name of the winning school would 
be on everyone’s lips: its scholars, its teachers, its 
curriculum, its leadership, its rigid standards. 

In forty short minutes the textbooks, answer 
sheets, and pencils would be collected, to be en- 
shrined in someone’s trophy case in a school li- 
brary, along with the magnificent state champion- 
ship trophy. Proud parents and supporters would 
parade the scholars home with fire trucks and 
sirens. 

The one-minute warning buzzer sounded as the 
young academicians sat and quickly scanned the 
instructions. Twenty thousand eager eyes watched 
the ten experts hunch over their tables, as with 
pencils ready they waited for the starting buzzer. 
The championship contest was on! 

The giant scoreboard flashed the individual 
scores as watchful judges weighed and evaluated 
the answers. Spectators glanced anxiously at their 
test copies, which every onlooker was given after 
the contestants were safely in seclusion. Each 
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watched his particular interest: algebra, English, 
Latin, Spanish, or comprehensive math. 
Response to Item I—All answers correct. 
Item II—AIll answers correct. 

Then the Hubtown freshman algebra champ, 
somewhat rattled by the noise and excitement, 
recorded a wrong answer. There was no turning 
back; the answer had to stand; the pressure was 
tremendous. 

Mary Taylor, working quickly, pushed Center 
City’s cumulative score out ahead. A murmur of 
apprehension went up from the Wildcat followers 
as they noted this challenge. Hubtown’s stalwart 
seniors, however, writing with poise and con- 
fidence, gradually ate into the lead, and the com- 
bined right answer total flashed on the score- 
board as a virtual tie as the testing wore on. 

With only three minutes left, the finalists, al- 
though tiring, were striving to complete as many 
items as possible. They were now working against 
time, as it became apparent that none of the bril- 
liant, astute ten were going to make enough errors 
for inaccuracy to be a factor. 

Seconds remained as Paul Blaine fought his 


‘way desperately but precisely through the trig- 


onometry section. This was his meat, and his 
final rally, spurred on by the now-frightening 
cheers of the crowd, brought last second efforts 
from his teammates—and a state championship 
for Center City. 

The Center City followers swarmed onto the 
testing arena and hoisted the champion scholars 
to their shoulders. The school victory song shook 
the rafters. 

The coveted state championship in scholarship 
was theirs, a fitting climax to a year of study and 
the utmost diligence in all academic affairs. 

The town, its officials, its teachers, its people 
gloried in the fame and honor brought home by 
the excellence of its students. The expense, the 
sacrifice, the work and study were rewarded. 
Center City High School’s meaning and purpose 
as an institution of learning were verified and re- 
vitalized. Center City High was a champion in the 
truest sense. 





“Too often, I am afraid, our institutions of higher 
learning and their chief executive officers can be 
characterized, if one may paraphrase slightly part of 
the biblical injunction, as the bland leading the 
bland.” 


—Ewald B. Nyquist, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education, New York State 


“It is one of the paradoxes of our times that 


modern society needs to fear only educated men.” 
—Justice Jackson, U. S. Supreme Court 
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Prepare for the Debate 


TEACHING MACHINES AND PROGRAMMED 
LEARNING: A SOURCE BOOK, by Arthur A. 
Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser, editors. Washing- 
ton, D. C.,: Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, National Education Association, 1960. 
736 pp. $7.50. 


TEACHING MACHINES: AN ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Edward B. Fry, Glenn L. 
Bryan, and Joseph W. Rigney, editors. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, National Education Association, 1960. 
(This document is a supplement to the AV 
Communication Review, Vol. 8, No. 2.) 


Reviewed by Frep F. HaRCLEROAD (Gamma Omega 
80), president, Alameda State College, Hayward, 
Calif. 


DUCATORS everywhere should read Teaching 

Machines and Programmed Learning and be 
ready to take sides in one of the great debates of 
the Sixties. In a key sentence, Professor B. F. Skinner 
poses this question in his 1958 Science article: “Will 
machines replace the teacher?” This new source book 
provides basic information to help you answer this 
question for yourself. 

So-called teaching machines first appeared over 
thirty years ago but did not become serious objects 
of widespread interest until 1955-1959. A rapid 
upswing in research studies and analytical articles 
occurred in 1958 and 1959, and the new devices 
were discussed at many conferences. Thus the term 
is now a catch-word and a “hot topic” in educational 
circles. 

This source book provides “a comprehensive 
reference source” which is both historical and up-to- 
the-minute. Original papers from many sources are 
divided into four major sections and an appendix. 
Part I defines the purpose of the book and includes 
excellent overview articles by the editors. Part II 
presents papers, from 1926 to 1950, by Sidney Pres- 
sey and others who followed his basic ideas. Part III 
presents papers by B. F. Skinner, Douglas Porter, 
and others who have followed Professor Skinner’s 
ideas. Part IV provides papers from many other 
sources but primarily from the armed services psy- 
chological research programs. 

The viewpoints and papers in this book stress the 
importance of the planned, organized, sequential 
(programmed) learning which can take place when 
teaching machines are properly used. It differs in 
this respect from another current book on the subject, 
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Automatic Teaching: The State of the Art, edited 
by Eugene Galanter. The latter seems to emphasize 
the machine more than the learning program or the 
student who uses it. Both Pressey and Skinner are 
basically interested in learning theory and use ma- 
chines (1) to help students perform routine, drill- 
type operations, (2) to give students immediate 
knowledge of the correctness of their responses 
to questions, or (3) to organize and reinforce learn- 
ing of specific information. Properly used, the ma- 
chines become labor-saving devices which can free 
teachers for more challenging or demanding tasks, 
according to these pioneering authorities. 

If teachers, administrators, supervisors, and col- 
lege professors will read this book we can obviate a 
lot of heated and emotional discussions in years to 
come. Persons who read it can give thoughtful 
consideration and understanding to all self-instruc- 
tion, Socratic-type question-and-answer devices. The 
editors have brought together materials which would 
otherwise take months or years for the average edu- 
cator to secure and read. Thus they have performed 
a major service for all of us. 

Specific studies describe results of using self-in- 
struction devices in elementary arithmetic, psychol- 
ogy, chemistry, citizenship, German, Russian, physics, 
geography, spelling, vocabulary, grammar. Plainly, 
teachers of many fields will be concerned. They will 
want to understand new uses of terms such as 
“branching,” “fading,” “augmenting,” and “prompts.” 
These will soon become part of the vocabulary of 
several professional groups, including education. 

Another recent publication of the Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction supplements this book. 
It is a 1960 supplement of the Audio-Visual Com- 
munication Review entitled Teaching Machines: An 
Annotated Bibliography. The authors of this docu- 
ment have marked the references which appear in 
full in the Lumsdaine-Glaser source book. The liter- 
ature on teaching machines will expand rapidly, and 
this book will provide an excellent starting point from 
which to consider and discuss new developments. 

Referring again to Professor Skinner’s 1958 article, 
which is quoted in full in the source book, we note 
his answer to the question posed in the first paragraph 
above: “On the contrary, they are capital equipment 
to be used by teachers to save time and labor. In 
assigning certain mechanizable functions to ma- 
chines, the teacher emerges in his proper role as an 
indispensable human being. He may teach more stu- 
dents than heretofore—this is probably inevitable if 
the world-wide demand for education is to be sat- 
isfied—but he will do so in fewer hours and with 
fewer burdensome chores. In return for his greater 
productivity, he can ask society to improve his eco- 
nomic condition.” 





“I left the chaos of a university for the cloisters of 


industry.” 
—George Haller, Vice-President, G. E. 
(former dean, Penn State) 











Progress in Lengthening the School Year 


Progress in lengthening the school year has gone 
well beyond the talk stage in many places, with uni- 
versities and colleges leading the way. In Michigan, 
it is even possible that high schools in the Saginaw 
area May experiment with the trimester plan when 
Delta Junior College opens a year from now. Delta 
will use the trimester plan developed by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, according to President S. D. 
Marble. 

A survey conducted by Phi Delta Kappa among 
representative institutions of higher education re- 
veals that the large majority of college presidents 
favor a plan that will permit students to finish the 
bachelor’s degree in three years. Two-thirds of those 
responding agree in principle with proposals recently 
made public by Grayson Kirk, president of Columbia 
University.* Nearly half of this favorable majority 
are actually advocating the trimester plan for their 
own institutions. 

President Kirk would divide the academic year 
into three terms of fifteen weeks each, thus provid- 
ing 135 weeks of classroom work for a B. A. rather 
than the currently common 128 weeks. He says 
that the plan would increase an institution’s produc- 
tivity by one-third without increasing its enrollment 
and would thus help curb spiralling costs of college 
education. 

To Kirk the proposal’s strongest recommendation 
rests on psychological grounds, however. “A young- 
ster who must concentrate on intellectual challenges 
forty-five weeks a year to survive rigorous competi- 
tion is sure to cultivate better study habits than he 
does now, distracted constantly by vacations and silly 
campus Capers.” 

Kirk meets the objections of professors who say 
they need the summers to pursue research projects 
by proposing that their teaching load remain four 
terms every two years—thus giving two terms off 
which could be spent together for the equivalent of 
a sabbatical with pay every other year. 

To students who claim they must earn college 
tuition during the summers, Kirk says that while 
on the average they can make about $1,100 in three 
summers, they earn a $5,200 starting salary upon 
graduating; thus graduating in three years would give 
them a gain of $4,100. In the meantime, scholarships 
and loans could provide the cash for students who 
would otherwise work during the summers. 

The trimester plan has been proven at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, where Chancellor Edward H. 
Litchfield started the trimester system last fall for 
freshmen and sophomores. This year juniors and 
seniors are included. Graduate students will begin it 
in 1961. At Pitt, students get a month’s breather 





* See the Saturday Evening Post for March 26, 1960, hi 
Reader's Digest for June. . ? —— 
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after the third trimester ends in August. Despite 
many problems of articulation and even legal barriers, 
Litchfield insists that “this pilot run has come off 
amazingly well.” Pitt held a conference this sum- 
mer to explain the system to educators from fifty- 
five other schools. Another 100 have asked for in- 
formation. So far, however, Columbia’s School of 
Business is the only other college using the full- 
fledged trimester plan. 

A number of colleges operate in such a way as to 
permit graduation in three years. For example, 
Marshall College of Huntington, W. Va., operates 
on the two semester plan but holds two six-week 
summer sessions which are the equivalent of a se- 
mester. The University of Omaha claims that its fifty 
weeks of operation enables many students to finish 
in three years. John R. Emens, president of Ball State 
Teachers College of Muncie, Ind., thinks the quarter 
system under which his institution operates ac- 
complishes the basic objectives of the Kirk proposals. 
Concurring are presidents of such diverse institutions 
as Concordia Seminary of St. Louis; Livingston 
State College, Livingston, Ala.; Adams State College, 
Alamosa, Colo.; the University of Rhode Island; 
and California State Polytechnic College of San Luis 
Obispo. 

Some presidents rest opposition on area differ- 
ences. A northern California president insists that 
students in his agricultural region must work on the 
crops in summer, as does J. Howard Cramer of 
Northern State Teachers, Aberdeen, S. D. 

The Illinois Commission on Higher Education has 
urged the six state universities to begin plans im- 
mediately for a longer school year and greater use 
of their classrooms and facilities. The schools were 
advised to adopt a forty-eight week calendar and 
to schedule classes from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. five days 
a week, and from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. on Saturday. 

Perhaps President Julian A. McPhee of Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic struck at the heart of the matter 
when he said, “Too frequently, education is subject 
to almost medieval traditions. The magic ‘four years’ 
has been established as a period necessary to the 
proper intellectual maturation of the undergraduate, 
just as ‘two years’ is the minimum to be expended 
on any respectable research project. [But] it is our 
obligation to supply the taxpayer with every possible 
bit of educational efficiency. This is of concern to 
every conscientious public institution; it should be of 
equal concern to the private institution, which owes 
similar obligations to its endowers and donors. The 
rapidly increasing costs of higher education make it 
mandatory to earn every penny of the institutional 
dollar. And we believe that year-around use of ex- 
pensive facilities produces a greater degree of effi- 
ciency.” 













WHAT THE PARTY PLATFORMS 


.. . AND DOES IT MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE? 















A FLIP answer might be, “It never has.” But there’s hope in 1960. Never before have both parties 
been so obviously aware of problems and needs, from the elementary school through the uni- 
versity—indeed, into adult education. 

Look back at the 1956 platforms. Platitudes and glittering generalities marked them both. The Repub- 
licans were content to stand on their record. The party had created the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and had called a White House Conference. The Democrats definitely promised only 
federal money for school construction. 

In 1960 the platforms are considerably more specific. They reflect an increased sense of the respon- 
sibilities of the federal government to education. But the record tells us chat the 1960 versions still will 
make no difference unless we see to it that political leaders, in both Congress and the Administration, 
are continually reminded of their obligations. 

We must have leadership dedicated to the fulfillment of its promises or we risk inaction again. A 
decade ago federal aid foundered on the parochial school issue. This year an arrogant House Rules 
Committee coalition of four Republicans and two Democrats thwarted the will of both House and Sen- 
ate. Only an aroused electorate can prevent a similar fate overtaking federal support in the future— 





MAYNARD BEMIS, executive secretary, Phi Delta Kappa 


The Democrats Say— 


AMERICA'S young people are our greatest re- 
source for the future. Each of them deserves the 
education which will best develop his potentialities. 
We shall act at once to help in building the class- 
rooms and employing the teachers that are essential 
if the right to good education is to have genuine 
meaning for all the youth of America in the decade 
ahead. 


As a national investment in our future we 
propose a program of loans and scholarship 
grants to assure that qualified young Ameri- 
cans will have full opportunity for higher 
education, at the institutions of their choice, 
regardless of the income of their parents. 


The new Democratic administration will end 
eight years of official neglect of our educational sys- 
tem. 


America’s education faces a financial crisis. 
The tremendous increase in the number of 
children of school and college age has far 
outrun the available supply of educational 
facilities and qualified teachers. The class- 
room shortage alone is interfering with the 
education of 10 million students. 


America’s teachers, parents, and school adminis- 
trators have striven courageously to keep up with 
the increased challenge of education. 

So have states and local communities. Education 
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absorbs two-fifths of all their revenue. With limited 
resources, private educational institutions have shoul- 
dered their share of the burden. 

Only the federal government is not doing its part. 
For eight years, measures for the relief of the edu- 
cational crisis have been held up by the cynical 
maneuvers of the Republican Party in Congress and 
the White House. 


We believe that America can meet its edu- 
cational obligations only with generous fed- 
eral financial support, within the traditional 
framework of local control. The assistance 
will take the form of federal grants to states 
for educational purposes they deem most 
pressing, including classroom construction 
and teachers’ salaries. It will include aid for 
the construction of academic facilities as well 
as dormitories at colleges and universities. 


We pledge further federal support for all phases 
of vocational education for youth and adults; for 
libraries and adult education; for realizing the po- 
tential of educational television, and for exchange of 
students and teachers with other nations. 


As part of a broader concern for young 
people we recommend establishment of a 
Youth Conservation Corps, to give under- 
privileged young people a rewarding ex- 
perience in a healthful environment. 
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The Republicans Say— 


ppOUcA Tae is not a luxury, nor a gift to be be- 
stowed upon ourselves and our children. Educa- 
tion is an investment; our schools cannot become sec- 
ond best. Each person possesses the right to educa- 
tion—it is his birthright in a free republic. 


Primary responsibility for education must 
remain with the local community and state. 
The federal government should assist selec- 
tively in strengthening education without in- 
terfering with full local control of schools. 
One objective of such federal assistance 
should be to help equalize educational op- 
portunities. ... 


Toward the goal of fullest possible educational op- 
portunity for every American, we pledge these ac- 
tions: 


1. Federal support to the primary and sec- 
ondary schools by a program of federal aid 
for school construction-—pacing it to the 
real needs of individual school districts in 
states and territories, and requiring state ap- 
proval and participation. 


2. Stimulation of actions designed to update and 
strengthen vocational education for both youth and 
adults. 


3. Support of efforts to make adequate library 
facilities available to all our citizens. 


4. Continued support of programs to 
strengthen basic research in education, to 
discover the best methods for helping handi- 
capped, retarded and gifted children to 
realize their highest potential. 


The federal government can also play a part in 
stimulating higher education. Constructive action 
would include: 


1. The federal program to assist in construction 
of college housing. 


2. Extension of the federal student loan program 
and graduate fellowship program. 


3. Consideration of means through tax laws to 
help offset tuition costs. 


4. Continued support of the East-West Center 
for cultural and technical interchange in Hawaii for 


SAY ABOUT EDUCATION ... 






the purpose of strengthening our relationship with 
the peoples of the Pacific world. 


5. Federal matching grants to help states finance 
the cost of state surveys and inventories of the status 
and needs of their school systems. 


Provision should be made for continuous attention 
to education at all levels by the creation of a perma- 
nent, top-level commission to advise the President 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
constantly striving to focus the interest of each citi- 
zen on the quality of our education at every level, 
from primary through post-graduate, and for every 
age group from children to adults. 


We are aware of the fact that there is a 
temporary shortage of classrooms for our 
elementary and secondary schools in a limited 
number of states. But this shortage, due to 
the vigilant action of state legislatures and 
local school boards is not increasing, but is 
decreasing. 


We shall use our full efforts in all the states of 
the Union to have these legislatures and school boards 
augment their present efforts to the end that this 
temporary shortage may be eliminated and that 
every child in this country shall have the opportunity 
to obtain a good education. The respective states as a 
permanent program can shoulder this long-standing 
and cherished responsibility more easily than can the 
federal government with its heavy indebtedness. 


We believe, moreover, that any large plan 
of federal aid to education, such as direct 
contributions to or grant for teachers’ 
salaries can only lead ultimately to federal 
domination and control of our schools, to 
which we are unalterably opposed. 


In the words of President Eisenhower, “Education 
best fulfills irs high purpose when responsibility for 
education is kept close to the people it serves— 
when it is rooted in the homes, nurtured in the com- 
munity and sustained by a rich variety of public, 
private and individual resources. The bond linking 
home and school and community—the responsiveness 
of each to the needs of the others—is a precious asset 
of American education.” 




















By DON ROBINSON 


N discussions of merit rating, why is it never 

mentioned that teachers are public employes, and 
that merit is never applied for salary purposes to pub- 
lic servants? All senators, strong and weak, receive 
the same salaries. All supreme court justices are 
rewarded equally, regardless of merit. Why has no 
one proposed merit rating for Congressmen? 

* 

We continue the futile search for a formula for 
good teaching. This formula-seeking, efficiency-idol- 
izing trait is an attempt to escape the responsibility 
for judging. Fine teaching rests on fine judgment 
and fine character, neither of which can be formula- 
ized. 

* 

My teachers were nice people, but they weren’t 

really very exciting, except one, and he got fired. 
* 

How can we expect anything other than a formal 
academic approach to teaching when we select 
teachers immediately following graduation from a 
formal college education? How can they put rich- 
ness and meaning into their teaching before they 
have had richness and meaning in their lives? 

* 

Teachers succumb easily to the temptation to use 
unpleasantness (hate) as a weapon in dealing with 
students. It is a natural, human reaction, especially 
when the teacher is tired, and it often works, or 
seems to work. We forget that while it may seem to 
work because it restores order and submission, it is 
inhibiting the student and generating resentment. 

* 


Should the teacher respond in a fully friendly ac- 
cepting tone to all students, or only to the conforming 
and the well-behaved? What kinds of idiosyncracy 
and weakness is the student entitled to posses with- 
out forfeiting part of the respect we owe him in- 
itially? 





MR. ROBINSON (Lambda 1781) teaches social studies at 
Carlmont High School, Belmont, Calif. His column will 
appear regularly in the KaPPAN this year. 
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Excerpt from a student theme: “One teacher says 
‘Hurry up,’ the next one says ‘Slow down,’ but my 
English teacher doesn’t try to make me go fast or 
slow, she just lets me work.” 

* 

A teacher should always be determined to make 
it tough for his students, and by tough we do not 
mean unpleasant. We mean make the work tough 
enough to challenge them. Challenge stimulates 
learning is a tired but everlasting truism. 

* 

Once cultural morals become enshrined in our 
schools it becomes difficult to change them. During 
the recent past the ideals of industry, competition, 
and national patriotism were uppermost. Seeing the 
emphasis shifted towards training for leisure, co- 
operation, and world citizenship is disturbing to 
many of us. Which way cultural anarchy, which way 
racial suicide? 

* 

If it is necessary in high school for teachers to 
understand adolescents, it is equally essential for 
adolescents to learn to understand adults. Too often 
teachers, in trying to identify with students, have 
ceased to behave as adults. Too often we back away 
from the natural reality of treating adolescents as 
people and end up either imperious or condescending. 

7 


We should be less concerned with whether the 
student has covered all the chapters or topics or 
pages than whether he has devoted all of his time 


to a serious and intelligent study of worthwhile facts 
and ideas. 


* 


The only trouble with psychology in teaching 
is that it is so seldom used. When the chips are 
down—and in the classroom that may be nearly 
all the time—the teacher reverts to his own basic 
emotional pattern, which frequently includes im- 
patience, irritation, and meeting hostility with hos- 
tility. He does not respond with the psychological 
pattern he has heard described as desirable in educa- 
tion lectures, for you cannot overlay a brand new 
personality on anyone by a lecture course in educa- 
tional psychology or mental health, or even by 
an exposure to “the ideal group experience.” 

A great deal of teacher trouble arises from the 
teacher trying too hard to adopt a psychological role 
at variance with his own nature. The teacher must 
learn to be himself. He will reach his peak perform- 
ance when he learns to know himself and his role 
with his students. 

7 
There are as many kinds of good teaching as 
there are good apples, good times, or good women. 
Appreciating one kind of good apple, good time, or 
good woman does not make all other kinds bad. 
* 


The complaint that teachers today attempt too 
much psychologizing is ill-founded. Every teacher 
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is always psychologizing, if you mean influencing 
the student psychologically, whether she is praising, 
blaming, or ignoring. If the teacher takes pains to 
Jlearn about the student’s background, abilities, and 
personality traits, that teacher is doing not just 
more but more effective psychologizing. 

* 


Our other-directedness has gone so far that school- 
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men rush to agree with the philosophy that cur- 
rently rates the headlines. Today this emphasis is: 
tighten up, admit the weaknesses of modern methods, 
make students work, but somehow express your 
agreement with the critics so that it will not sound 
like a contradiction of your former position. If 
humanly possible, find the weasle words that will 
permit you to agree with everyone. 
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Did We Miss the Boat? 


Dear Editor: 

Your return of my article [“We Must Be Careful 
Whom We Hire as Teachers”] prompted some 
thoughts I thought you might be interested in. I 
have sent in at least six articles during the past 
eight years for use in the KAPPAN and all have been 
returned, but they were subsequently accepted by 
other professional magazines and published. This 
has caused me to wonder why you and the former 
editors didn’t like the articles but other editors did. 
So I studied the articles you have been using in the 
KaPPAN and find that the vast majority are written 
by college professors and heads of departments but 
very few, if any, by people who are at the “grass 
roots” in education, teachers and principals. 

I know these college men need to have articles 
published to help them gain promotions, but there 
are a lot of us men in education who have chosen 
to stay in elementary education and consider it just 
as important a career and link in the field of edu- 
cation as the college level. . . . We don’t write to 
be heard but only when we have something to say... . 

(NAME WITHHELD) 


(Editor's Note: Our goal is to publish only 
the very best of unsolicited mss. we receive, 
without regard to the position or title of the 
author. Unfortunately, we don’t get many good 
mss. from teachers and principals. We'd like 
to have more.) 


Conspiracy in San Francisco? 


Dear Editor: 

I was pleased to see your editorial in the June 
issue of the KAPPAN pointing to the limitations of the 
San Francisco “Curriculum Survey” done by the 
eight “academic” professors from California and 
Stanford Universities. 

It is unfortunate that the report has had nation- 
wide distribution even though it has not been en- 
dorsed by the San Francisco Board of Education. 
More disturbing, of course, is the fact that con- 
siderable efforts have been expended in the San 


Francisco area to protect the report from open 
criticism. 

Two of several such examples will suffice. Foshay 
of ASCD wrote a trenchant letter to the editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle criticizing the report. The 
letter has not appeared, although the paper has 
carried several stories on the report. I wrote the board 
of education at about the same time asking for an 
opportunity to discuss the report. A letter from the 
board president merely stated that my letter had 
been referred to the chairman of the curriculum sub- 
committee of the board. There has been no further 
response. .—RoBERT R. SMITH (Delta 1335), 
chairman, Division of Education, San Francisco State 
College. 


Universities Plead Not Guilty 


Dear Editor: 

. . . One of the unfortunate aspects of this report 
(San Francisco Curriculum Survey) is that it carries 
the names of the University of California and of 
Stanford University on its cover; but actually it is 
merely a report of the eight academicians involved. 
The report was made after a very limited number of 
visits and in far too brief a time. . .. It was also 
written without consultation with people who could 
have been of aid in giving a more complete view of 
the total situation; and in seeming ignorance of many 
important developments. . . .—RICHARD E. Gross 
(Delta 1618), associate professor of education, Stan- 
ford University. 


Our Hollywood Fan Mail 


Dear Editor: 

In reference to your editorial comments on the 
“Report of the San Francisco Curriculum Survey 
Committee,” I note your statement that academicians 
can be wrong. True enough. Editors can also be in- 
competent at times, and I submit that your approach 
to the report is far from adequate... . 

Certain key items in the report stand out, such as 
the need for academic priority in the schools and 
the general worthlessness of education courses. How 
about some real consideration of these issues, rather 
than a lot of ineffective and objectionable editorial 
rumbling?—Harry R. MaJor, teacher of literature, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

(Editor’s Note: Watch for the December issue 
of the KAPPAN.) 
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‘A Tragedy for the Entire Nation’ 


> Commenting on the failure of Congress to pass 
federal support of education legislation in the August 
session, William G. Carr, NEA executive secretary, 
said (in part): 

“This is a tragedy for the entire nation. How can 
this incredible failure be explained to the American 
people? 

“The platforms of both political parties endorse 
federal support of education. The Democratic plat- 
form conforms closely to policies advocated by 
the NEA. The Republican platform, although it does 
not fully support these policies, recognizes that some 
federal participation in financing schools is a national 
necessity. 

“Both houses of Congress passed school support 
legislation in the session . . . [but] the Rules Com- 
mittee, by a six to six vote, failed to permit con- 
sideration [of differences] and action. Thus the votes 
of six men were enough to kill the legislation in the 
86th Congress.” 

Carr says that it is now clear that an even larger 
favorable majority must exist before Congress will 
act to provide comprehensive support for America’s 
public schools. He called for all citizens to take action 
in the fall elections to rectify the situation. 


Illinois To Try Second College Bond Vote 


> Illinois voters make an important decision about 
the future of state-supported higher education in the 
November election. They will approve or disapprove 
the issuance of bonds in the amount of $195,000,000 
for permanent improvements at the six state universi- 
ties. This procedure, first tried (unsuccessfully) in 
1958, appears to be the only hope for the hard- 
pressed schools. General Assembly appropriations 
have been inadequate for some years. Current state 
appropriations for capital improvements at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, for example, were only a fraction 
of the total requested in 1959. Some of the appropria- 
tion cannot be spent because of inadequate state tax 
income. 

The 1958 bond issue won a simple majority of 
those voting on the issue, thanks to huge pluralities 
in the Chicago area. But the state constitution re- 
quires a majority of all those voting for members 
of the General Assembly; some 700,000 voters in the 
general election registered no opinion on the bond 
issue. 

Intensive information campaigns give some hope 
of a favorable vote this year. 
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How Ohio Taxpayers Express Frustration 


> Some forty-five out of 154 school finance ballots 
—either levies or bond issues—failed to win in elec- 
tions held during the past year in Ohio, according 
to Mark C. Schinnerer, Cleveland superintendent, 
writing in the September Ohio Schools. Cleveland 
itself failed twice, once to get an increase for school 
construction and again to get more money for oper- 
ating purposes. 

Schinnerer makes an important point when he says, 
“Only at the local level does the voter have a chance 
to express his frustrated wrath against taxes. It takes 
a very dedicated guy, a thoroughly-sold person, to 
step into the privacy of a voting booth and vote for 
something which will cost him money, when he has 
had loud support in radio and newspaper advertise- 
ment for voting against his biggest enemy—taxes.” 

Schinnerer is puzzled at the confidence people ex- 
press that their schools will continue to provide good 
education, regardless of the support provided. “There 
apparently is a double standard in this ‘you-get-what- 
you-pay-for’ business. Nobody expects a better house, 
or a better car, or a better suit, or a better roast, or 
better medical care than he pays for.” 

Schinnerer, whose article is titled, “The Chances 
for Survivai of Public Education,” noted on a recent 
trip to Russia that the Soviets permit nothing to 
stand in the way of school improvement. “The gov- 
ernment is completely dedicated to education. This is 
true, also, of parents, and this dedication is trans- 
mitted to the children.” 


‘Subversive’ ‘Textbooks Again a Target 


» The Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education expresses alarm at the rise of 
pressure upon public schools by “voluntary censors” 
to eliminate textbooks which the censors consider 
subversive. Some of the pressure is attributed to the 
renewed work of textbook reviewers financed by 
America’s Future, 542 Main Street, New Rochelle, 
New York. 


National Goals Report Due in December 


» The President’s Commission on National Goals 
announced this summer that it will release its re- 
port in December. A section of the report will deal 
with public education. Educators active on the 
commission are Henry M. Wriston, its chairman; 
James B. Conant, Clark Kerr (University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley), and James B. Killian, Jr. (MIT). 
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High Level NEA Group Studies 
The Changing School Curriculum 


> What is the teaching profession’s answer to the 
Bestors, Rickovers, and Council for Basic Educa- 
tion? 

The NEA’s Special Project on the Instructional 
Program, authorized in 1959, got under way this 
summer to formulate one. Ole Sand, professor of 
education at Wayne State University, is on special 
leave to direct the project. His assistant is Richard 
|. Miller, formerly NEA’s UN observer. Heading a 
national committee for the project is Melvin W. 
Barnes, superintendent of Oklahoma City schools. 
Committee members are William M. Alexander, 
Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, Hollis L. Caswell, Rufus 
E. Clement, Marion Cranmore, Cornelis W. de 
Kiewiet, Mrs. Carol Douglass, Robert J. Havighurst, 
Anne S. Hoppock, James D. Logsdon, Philip H. 
Phenix, Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., I. James Quillen, 
G. Baker Thompson, and Allan M. West. 

NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr says, 
“Many voices are heard with varying definitions 
of a sound program of elementary and secondary 
education. Some call for a return of the so-called 
solid subjects. Some would dictate the same program 
for all pupils regardless of individual differences. 
Some ignore what we know about the learning 
process. It is time for the teaching profession itself 
to examine current changes in school programs and 
to recommend curriculum and organization of sub- 
ject matter. 

“The Special Project hopes to build upon two basic 
statements now being developed by the Educational 
Policies Commission. These include a new statement 
of the controlling purposes in education and a review 
of contemporary issues in elementary education.” 

Staff members of the project plan to interview 

school officials in some 500 school systems, asking 
questions: What changes have you made recently in 
the curriculum and in subject matter? Why were 
these changes made? What are the pressures behind 
some of the changes? What should be the scope 
and sequence in science, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages, social studies? 
_ Even as the questioning and probing proceed, 
instructional programs continue in ferment. The 
news of the day suggests what the project experts 
will encounter as they take the deep plunge into the 
instructional problems confronting school adminis- 
trators and teachers: 

“Basics” —Last year San Francisco Board of Edu- 
cation asked eight university professors to examine 
the city’s instructional program. After ten months 
of study the professors recommended, among other 
things, that (1) two-thirds of the elementary school 
day be devoted to reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
instead of the present one-half day minimum; (2) 
English be required for four years in high school 
instead of three; (3) high school science laboratory 
periods be doubled; and that (4) primary grade 
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teachers curtail the building of Indian villages and 
the visiting of post offices. 

Foreign languages—Some 800,000 American chil- 
dren are getting regular instruction in a foreign lan- 
guage this year. Foreign languages instruction has 
caught fire all over the country. But where are the 
teachers coming from? “Obviously, many of our chil- 
dren are getting substandard instruction because their 
teachers aren’t properly prepared,” says Elton Hock- 
ing, foreign language professor, Purdue University. 
“Poor instruction is worse than no instruction. If 
the teaching is inadequate, the program should never 
be started.” 

Mathematics—The National Defense Education 
Act gives school districts an opportunity to enrich 
mathematics instruction, requiring school people to 
submit projects to achieve this goal. 

Music—Does general music have a place in the 
school curriculum as a required subject? How can 
more pupils be encouraged to take general music on 
an elective basis? What, in fact, is general music? 
These are questions being debated hotly by music 
educators today. One definition: general music is 
distinguished from performance music in that it seeks 
to create a love and understanding of music through 
participation. 

Industrial arts—The word “shop” should be 
dropped from our vocabulary as a designation for 
a subject. “Shop” should never be listed on student 
or school schedules, says M. J. Ruley, industrial arts 
specialist, Tulsa, Okla. The term “industrial arts” 
or the name of the course should be used instead of 
“shop.” Ruley maintains that the junior high school 
is the principal offender in misnaming industrial arts 
offerings. 

Science (elementary)—There is a rapidly acceler- 
ating use of equipment and apparatus in elementary 
science teaching throughout the United States. Al- 
though the customary practice in the elementary 
school is to have self-contained classrooms with one 
teacher for all subjects, some elementary schools are 
experimenting with departmentalization, especially 
in the field of science, as low as the fourth and fifth 
grades. 


Encouragement for Southern Liberals 


> Senator Kefauver, after his overwhelming pri- 
mary victory in Tennessee: “I think this will give 
great encouragement to other Southern congressmen, 
men who have been wanting to get away from this 
blind opposition on civil rights, but who have been 
intimidated by some of the forces around them.” 


Woodring Edits New SR Supplement 


> Beginning with the September 17 edition, the 
Saturday Review is publishing a monthly supplement 
on education edited by Paul Woodring. The Ford 
Foundation is helping finance the project. Woodring 
has been a consultant on education with the Founda- 
tion for some years. 
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Does Modern Education Suppress Genius? 


® Modern methods of education may result in the 
development of fewer and fewer geniuses, according 
to Dr. Harold D. McCurdy, University of North 
Carolina psychologist. His study of the childhoods of 
twenty men from history who had extraordinary 
ability shows at least three childhood patterns in 
common: 1) a high degree of attention focused on 
the child by parents and other adults, expressed in 
intensive educational measures and, usually, abundant 
love; 2) isolation from other children, especially out- 
side the family; 3) a rich efflorescence of fantasy, as 
a reaction to the other two conditions. 

“The mass education of our public school system 
is, in its way, a vast experiment on the effect of re- 
ducing all three of these factors to minimal values,” 
McCurdy says, “and should accordingly tend to sup- 
press the occurrence of genius.” 

But so far as the individual is concerned, the 
trend may be a boon, McCurdy adds, since genius 
is generally a costly gift. Extreme absorption is very 
hard work, with sometimes broken health. Isolation 
from contemporaries is another disadvantage. The 
genius seldom has a normal family life. Over half of 
those in McCurdy’s sample did not marry. 


Attention, Guiders and Counselors 


> The April, 1960, Review of Educational Re- 
search is of special interest to many educators be- 
cause of the timely digests of research it carries 
in the field of guidance and counseling. 

The eight chapters in this issue discuss the fol- 
lowing topics: the philosophical foundations of guid- 
ance and personnel work; the organization and ad- 
ministration of guidance services; the selection, prep- 
aration, and professionalization of guidance and 
personnel workers; the counseling function; the use 
of appraisal data; occupational and educational in- 
formation; group procedures; and evaluation of 
services. 

As is customary, the reviews cover literature pub- 
lished in the previous three-year period. 


The Rising Costs of Research 


> For the $13 billion that the nation will spend on 
research and development this year, two Johns Hop- 
kins analysts figure that we will get no more than 
twice the activity purchased by a little under $3 
billion in 1950. 

Ellis A. Johnson and Helen S. Milton have sought 
to develop a cost-of-research index that corresponds 
to the Department of Commerce cost-of-living index. 
It shows that research costs doubled in the decade 
of the Fifties. Major elements in the increase have 
been higher salaries and overhead costs. Professional 
salaries are rising about 7 per cent a year. 

Johnson and Milton write that in military tech- 
nology there are some critical areas in which abso- 
lute dollar support has increased but in which less 
actual technical effort is being expended than in 
1950. 
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The Final Word—We Think 


> In the April, 1960, issue of the KAPPAN, George 
Brown referred to the “most happy situation” re. 
ported by Gleason and Mathews at the University 
of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, in which over one-half 
of all the upper elementary graduates were men (PH 
DELTA Kappan, April, 1959). However, Brown 
questioned how many of these men actually accepted 
teaching positions in grades 4-6 as compared with 
those who accepted positions in what he calls “the 
more societally acceptable” junior high schools. 

A survey of placement records and follow-up 
evaluations for the male graduates of 1955, 1956, and 
1957 at UW-M provided the following information 
for 99 respondents, or 73 per cent of the 135 who 
were graduated: 

Teaching in grades 4-6....61 of 99, or 62% 
Teaching in grades 7-8, 

K-8 Elementary schools..13 of 99, or 13% 
Teaching in Junior high 

schools 25 of 99, or 25% 

The above data, while they do not include all 
male graduates for the three years, provide striking 
evidence that the elementary education program at 
UW-M has been successful not only in attracting 
men, but that most of these men are actually teach- 
ing in the elementary school, however it is defined. 


Where To Read of White House Confo 


> Best sources of information about the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and Youth: 
1. The May-June issue of Children, published by 
the Children’s Bureau, Department of HEW, which 
gives a clear picture of what was done. 2. “Recom- 
mendations,” an 85-page document containing the 
conference’s 670 suggestions for the improvement 
of child life. Both publications are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. For the first, enclose 25¢, for the second, 35¢. 


Doubled Requirements for New Teachers 


» Despite an acknowledged teacher shortage, the 
New York State Board of Regents, in August action, 
doubled the minimum requirements for new teachers 
in academic subjects. A science teacher, for example, 
will need 42 semester hours in science; English and 
social studies teachers must have 36 in theirs. State 
Commissioner James E. Allen said the step was 
“the most significant so far in the direction of im- 
proving education.” 


And We'll Suggest a Topic: Education 


>» Max Goodson, dean of Boston University’s 
School of Education, suggests that employers give their 
workers two hours off every week for a discussion 
of public affairs and events. “These weekly on-the- 
job discussions,” says Goodson, “might become the 
beginning of a massive restoration of concern for 
and insight into the problems confronting man to- 
day.” 
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School Desegregation Prospects 

pe The Southern Education Reporting Service re- 
rts less actual desegregation in Southern schools 

this year than in any other since the Supreme Court 

decision of 1957. Nevertheless, the dismal picture has 

some bright spots. 

The Southern Regional Council regards the sit-in 
strikes as being profoundly significant—“the most 
important development of 1960.” The strikers have 
succeeded, says SRC, “in causing white Southerners 
to see Negro Southerners as individuals. What so 
many dime stores have acknowledged is what the 
lawsuits have asked, and still ask, the school systems 
to practice.” 

Most dramatic event of early September was 
Louisiana’s bid to repeat the Little Rock debacle. 
Governor Jimmie Davis seized control of the New 
Orleans public schools. Under new state laws, he 
was empowered to close any integrated school. In 
turn, the federal courts returned New Orleans’ schools 
to the school board. As this was written, four of the 
five board members favored opening the school on 
an integrated basis. Other developments: 

1. Houston is under federal district court order 
to integrate first grade this year and a grade a year 
in the future. The city’s schools, biggest segregated 
system in the nation, have so far evaded court orders 
by “ingenious procrastination.” It now appears that 
Houston will challenge the state’s anti-integration 
laws in court rather than halt desegregation. The 
law says that, by integrating, Houston sacrifices state 
financial aid. 

2. A comprehensive lawsuit brought by the N.A. 
A.C.P. is under way at Daytona Beach, the plantiffs 
asking complete reorganization of the schools on a 
non-racial basis. SRC says such lawsuits in Florida 
“may have more basic effect on school desegregation 
in the South than will the events of any other area, 
even New Orleans.” 


Women in Higher Education 


> In 1920, women obtained one-seventh of all 
doctor’s degrees granted in this country, while in 
1956 they obtained only one-tenth, according to A 
Century of Higher Education for American Women, 
by Mabel Newcomer. There are, of course, many 
more women in graduate education now than in 1920, 
but the percentage is decreasing. In 1920, there were 
about as many women as men in the colleges; now 
there are nearly two men to every woman. 

Says Professor Newcomer, “In these days many 
people are insisting that our greatest waste of re- 
sources is brain power. If this is conceded, then it 
must be conceded that the larger part of this waste 
is woman’s brain power.” 

The median age at which a woman left school in 
1890 was 14. Now it is 18. Then, she married at 22; 
how at 20. Today her last child is born at 36; then, 
at 26. Her husband now dies at 61, compared with 
53 in 1890. She dies at 77; then, at 68. 
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School Leadership for the ’60’s 

> “The new educational problems of the 1960's 
will require new solutions. We cannot long continue 
to try to solve new problems by old methods and 
procedures. Therefore, the educational leader of the 
1960’s above all will need to be adaptive, imaginative, 
creative, and bold in experimentation. He will not 
only need to accept and adapt to change; he should 
accept responsibility for encouraging and guiding 
social change. This will be a somewhat new role for 
the educational leader. . . . Essentially, education 
is conservative. It is, in the main, ethnocentric. The 
proposal here is that educational leaders will be well 
advised to orient education at all levels to promote 
and encourage adaptive social change.” 

These are the closing remarks in an initiation ban- 
quet address, “Educational Leadership in the Six- 
ties,” made by Dr. C. R. Carpenter at the Alpha 
Tau Campus Chapter (Penn State) in August. Dr. 
Carpenter is director of academic research and serv- 
ices at the university. 


NEA Convention Highlights 


> At its 1960 convention at Los Angeles, June 26- 
July 1, the National Education Association elected a 
junior high school crafts teacher, Ewald Turner of 
Pendleton, Ore., as vice president. Clarice Kline of 
Waukesha, Wis., is the incoming president. 

The NEA approved affiliation of two associations 
as departments: the American Association of School 
Librarians and the American Driver Education As- 
sociation. 

Efforts to change the NEA stand on integration 
again failed, although a somewhat stronger statement 
of policy was accepted. 


Not Enough Math Projects 


California’s State Department of Education was 
disappointed in the number of math projects re- 
ceived during the first two years after encouraging 
legislation. There were only 137, as against nearly 
800 projects proposed for the improvement of for- 
eign languages and science. 

Department experts concluded, unhappily, that 
either (1) district personnel are satisfied with the 
present state of mathematics; or else (2) school dis- 
tricts are unaware of the possibilities for enriching 
their mathematics program. 

* * * 


> “Another foolish remark often heard is that 
Americans have a right to know what’s going on. 
Most people realize the foolhardiness of such a sug- 
gestion.” 
—Air Reserve Center Training Manual for 


Reserve Non-commissioned Officers (re- 
cently withdrawn from use) 


* * * 
> A suit of armor worn by one of the fabled 
knights of the Middle Ages will not fit a normal 
13-year-old boy of today. It is too small. 
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> Industry experts estimate that teaching machine 
manufacture will become a $100 million business by 
1970. At least five companies are competing for the 
market: U. S. Industries, Rheem Manufacturing, 
General Atronics, American Seating Co., and Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell. 


®& The Fund for the Advancement of Education 


OCTOBER, 1960 


is financing some fourteen university programs to 
prepare outstanding students specifically for college 
teaching. Most recent grant was to the University 
of Cincinnati, which will use $161,000 to develop a 
three-year honors program culminating in the mat. 
ter’s degree. It is intended to prepare junior college 
teachers. 
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i dap! image of the college teacher has become youthful. No longer viewed as 
a crochety ancient with a bizarre passion for Middle High German phonology 
or pre- -Columbian art, he has probably shed 20 years in the last few decades. 
He is now businesslike, brisk, and crew-cut—a cocktail party ornament. Never- 
theless, shading into the new image is the old Clerk of Oxford—prim, vaguely 
eunuchoid, and cloistered. People expect college professors to resist the infections 
of American life. (At the same time they expect them to be frantically up-to-date.) 
Witness the horror with which Charles Van Doren’s fall from grace was greeted. 


—David Boroff in “American Colleges,” 
Harper's, April, 1960 








My Image 


HAVE a little image that’s both “in” and “out” like me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 

He is really most unlike me, and yours is too, I know. 
(Now wouldn’t you agree with me . . . these images must go?) 


The oddest thing about him is the way he seems to change— 
He’s antique, then he’s modern—I marvel at his range. 

He never reads the sports page, but he always knows the score, 
And by taking Reader’s Digest learns esoteric lore. 


He hasn’t got a notion what professors really are, 

Wears button shoes and garters but drives a foreign car. 

He’s popular but hated. Now isn’t that complex? 

And he’s very fond of women but he doesn’t care for sex. 


One morning very early before the sky is lit, 

I'll rise and take payola from whoever offers it. 

But my very schizoid image won’t know the life I led— 
With my atomic crossbow I shot my image dead! 


—Contributed by Buford Stefflre (Gamma Upsilon 137), 
professor of education, Michigan State University 











Announcing Publication of the New 


As the only authoritative annual compilation of doctoral research titles in U. 8. and Canadian edu 
cation, Phi Delta Kappa’s Research Studies in Education are standard reference works needed in 
all education libraries and by all educational researchers. The 1959 edition is now ready and can 
be shipped immediately upon receipt of your order. 


SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Under Way in 1959 


SECTION Il—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1959 
Both Sections I and II were compiled under the direction of Mary Louise Lyda, University of 
Colorado, with the assistance of Harold Anderson, also of the University of Colorado. These 
sections include 107 pages of listings classified under library-approved subdivisions, complete 
with author’s name, title of study, and institution where undertaken. 


SECTION I1l—Author Index 
This section lists authors alphabetically with references to the subdivisions of the first two sec- 
tions under which their studies fall. 

SECTION IV—Research Methods Bibliography 
This is an up-to-date listing of works useful to the educational researcher, compiled by Carter 
V. Good, Dean, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 


Send orders to Phi Delta Kappa, 8th & Union, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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